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_ The Critic up-to-date . 


Since the beginning of its sixteenth year (1 Jan. 1896), THe 
Critic of New York has made a stronger bid for popularity than 
ever before. Among its features have been a bird’s-eye review of 
American and English literature since 1880, Mr. Zangwill’s papers 
on “Men, Women and Books,” Mark Twain’s “Gift from India,” 
essays on Celia Thaxter, Thomas Hughes, the reform of New 
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Frederick Locker and many other notable new books, an advance 
notice of the authorized biography of Charlotte Bronté, and unpub- 
lished letters of Mr. Crawford’s and Miss Wilkins’s, 

Its illustrations have included portraits, large or small, of Mark 
Twain, Blackmore, Paul Verlaine, Stephen Crane, Mr. Stedman, 
Alfred Austin, Dr. Henry van Dyke, Mrs. Burnett, Alexander Mac- 
millan, Borchgrevink, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Anatole France, 
Mme. Duse, Eugene Field, Robert Barr, Sir J. E. Millais, Bayard 
Taylor, Frederick Locker, Major Pond, Alexander Black, F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, Dr. Holmes, President Low of Columbia, Charlotte 
Bronté’s husband, Mr. Nicholls (who is still living), and her biogra- 
pher, Mrs. Gaskell, and MacMonnies’s statues of Shakespeare and 
“Venus and Adonis,” Poe’s cottage at Fordham, and book-plates, 
book-covers and posters for books and magazines. 

Communications have been published from Andrew Lang and 
S. R. Crockett, and correspondence from Mr. Arthur Waugh (Lon- 
don), Miss Lucy Monroe (Chicago) and Mr. Theodore Stanton 
(Paris). 

The price of back numbers less than six months old is ten 
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With the Fathers. 


With Chapters on the Monroe Doctrine, and 
other Studies in American History. By 
Prof. J. B. MCMASTER, author of “A His- 
tory of the People of the United States.” 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

In addition to his timely and important elucidation of 
the Monroe Doctrine, Professor McMaster treats of the 
Third Term from the historical point of view, and dis- 
cusses other political and financial subjects of grave im- 
portance as illustrated by the light of history. 


Wages and Capital. 


An Examination of the Wages Fund Doctrine. 
By Prof. F. W. Taussic, Professor of Po- 
litical Economy in Harvard University, 
author of “Tariff History of the United 
States,” and “ The Silver Situation in the 
United States.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Prof. Taussig examines the relations of capital to 
wages, and concludes that wages are paid from capital, 
but not from a predetermined fund of capital. He ex- 
amines and rejects the doctrine that wages are paid from 
the laborer’s own product. ‘The bearing of this general 
reasoning on practical problems, such as strikes and 
trades unions, and on general economic theory, is then 
considered 

In the second part of the book, the literary history of 
the wages fund doctrine and of the discussion of wages 
and capita: is followed in detail. 

This important and searching contribution to eco- 
nomic theory will have a wide-reaching effect on the 
development of political economy in the future, and will 
be indispensable for all who teach or investigate general 
economic theory. 


The Verbalist. 


A Manual devoted to Brief Discussions of the 
Right and Wrong Use of Words, and to 
some other Matters of Interest to those who 
would Speak and Write with Propriety. 
By ALFRED Ayres, author of “Acting and 
Actors,” «‘ The Orthoépist,” “ The Mentor,” 
etc. Entirely rewritten and enlarged. 
16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


A Treatise on Surveying. 


Comprising the Theory and Practice. By WIL- 
LIAM M. GILLEspiE, LL. D., formerly Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering in Union College. 
New edition, revised and enlarged by Capy 
STALEY, Ph. D., President of Case School 
of Applied Science. In two volumes, Vol. 
I., Plane Surveying; Vol. II., Higher Sur- 
veying. Vol. I. now ready. 8vo. Cloth, 
$2.50 per vol. 

An entirely new edition of Gillespie’s Surveying, 
which has for so many years been the standard text-book 
on surveying, has just ae completed, with new plates 
and new matter added to bring it in all respects up to 
present requirements. The whole work has been revised 
and improved, and the Higher Surveying considerably 


extended, especially in the line of Geodesy and allied 
subjects. As this increases the amount of matter in the 
book, and as the advanced work is not needed in the 
preparatory schools and in colleges where only a limited 
amount of surveying is taught, it has been deemed best 
to publish the work in two separate parts. 


Field-Book for Railway 
Engineers. 


Containing Formulz for laying out Curves, De- 
termining Frog-Angles, Leveling, Calcula- 
ting Earthwork, etc., together with Tables of 
Radii, Ordinates, Deflections, Logarithms, 
etc. By Joun B. Henck, A. M., C. E, 
Entirely rewritten and revised. 12mo, 
Tuck, $2.50. 


This standard work has been entirely rewritten, and 
embodies the ideas and the best teachings of practical 
experience. There is no work which approaches this 
in completeness, authoritativeness, and practical useful- 
ness. 


Ice Work, Present and 
Past. 


By T. G. Bonney, D. Sce., F.R.S., F.S. A., ete. 
Professor of Geology at University College, 
London. No. 74, International Scientific 
Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Student of ice and its work frequently finds that 
books upon the subject are written more with a view to 
advocating some particular interpretation of facts than 
of describing the facts themselves. In his work Prof. 
Bonney has endeavored to give greater prominence to 
those facts of glacial geology on which all inferences 
must be frunded After setting forth the facts shown in 
various regions he has given the various interpretations 
which have been proposed, adding his comments and 
criticisms. He also explains a method by which he be- 
lieves we can approximate to the temperature at various 
places during the glacial epoch, and the different expla- 
nations of the general refrigeration are stated and briefly 
discussed. 


The Warfare of Science 
with Theology. 


A History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom. By ANDREW 
D. Wuite, LL. D., late President and 
Professor of History at Cornell University. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 


‘‘The most valuable contribution that has yet been 
made to the history of the conflicts between theologians 
and the scientists; struggles that have alarmed timid Chris- 
tians, but as Mr. White shows, there was no occasion for 
alarm. The several chapters are extremely interesting, 
and while President White never flinches in telling the 
whole truth, as he thinks science has ascertained it, he is 
never irreverent... . He confronts truth, takes hand 
and follows boldly wherever truth bids him come.” 
—Buffalo Commercial, 


« Undoubtedly the most exhaustive treatise which has 
been written on this subject... . It is able, scholarly, 
critical, and impartial] in tone.” —Beston Datly Adver- 
tiser. 
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If authors are to be judged by the de- 
mand for their writings and the income 
with which their pen provides them, M. 
Emile Zola is probably entitled to claim the 
foremost place in the whole literary world. 
It is at least certain that no other living 
novelist addresses himself to so cosmopoli- 
tan, so universal, an audience. For some 
years now every work that M. Zola has 
written has appeared, often simultane- 
ously, in French, English, German, Ital- 
ian, Spanish and other languages, and 
has not merely furnished matter for liter- 
ary discussion throughout Europe, but has 
circulated in every region of the world 
where novels are read. The French ori- 
ginals, of course, penetrate everywhere, 
for no intelligent reader will willingly turn 
to a translation when he can peruse an au- 
thor’s own words ; still, in M. Zola’s case, 
it is certain that translation has vastly in- 
creased his notoriety and the number of 
his readers. In the first place, each of 
his books is published serially, and I find 
that the foreign journals which issued his 
last novel, ‘‘Lourdes,’’ in various lan- 
guages, command a total circulation of at 
least 500,000 copies; and though, of course, 
there were undoubtedly cases in which the 





EMILE ZOLA. 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ROME.”’ 


[BY HIS REPRESENTATIVE IN GREAT BRITAIN. | 


purchaser of the paper did not even glance 
at the fiction, there were others, and nu- 
merous ones, in which a single copy of 
the paper enabled quite a dozen readers 
to follow the progress of M. Zola’s start- 
ling narrative. Serial issue, however, is fol- 
lowed by publication in book form, and va- 
rious continental and other publishers hav- 
ing kindly furnished me with figures, I find 
that about 280,000 copies of ‘‘Lourdes’’ 
have been sold, leaving out of count both 
the French original and the English trans- 
lation made by myself. If we include the 
two latter, we shall reach a total of over 
430,000 copies of one work disseminated 
all over the world, and representing, I 
have not the slightest doubt, several mil- 
lions of readers. 

Now it is only writers of the very high- 
est flight who have attained such universal 
celebrity, whose books have appealed not 
merely to one nation or to one race, but 
to all civilized mankind ; and this shows 
that whether one likes M. Zola’s books or 
not, one must reckon with them as with 
factors not merely in the literary move- 
ment of the age, but also in the social and 
the religious movements, in the gradual 
transformation indeed which olden society 
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is now slowly but surely undergoing. For 
if one leave out of count a few early vol- 
umes, a few short stories and sketches, it 
will be found that each of M. Zola’s novels 
has a distinct social aim. His motto 
throughout life has been to ‘‘ reveal every- 
thing in order that everything may be 
cured;’’ for to his thinking well nigh all 
the ills and abominations of the present 
age are fostered by a pernicious, pestilen- 
tial habit of concealment, prompted, no 
doubt, by the worthiest motives, but none 
the less mistaken and harmful. Of course, 
each of us looks upon things from his own 
standpoint ; and some may question M. 
Zola’s methods, while others—basking in 
the proverbial paradise-—-may even ques- 
tion the accuracy of his pictures, but of 
his absolute sincerity and honesty of pur- 
pose there has never been the faintest 
doubt. It will be for posterity to judge 
both his methods and his teaching, and to 
decide between his admirers and detrac- 
tors. To the former, however, he appears 
as the Juvenal of his age, as a writer who 
has made it his business to flagellate wick- 
edness and abomination with scorpions, 
who has painted never one single attrac- 
tive picture of vice, but has shown vice in 
all its naked and repulsive horror till men 
have recoiled shuddering—appalled by the 
sight of their own image. And for my 
own part it is because I honestly believe 
that estimate of M. Zola to be the true one 
that I have dedicated several years of my 
life to his service, and am proud to have 
been associated with him and his work in 
the day of battle as in the hour of victory. 

‘‘Blood is stronger than water,’’ says 
the proverb, and I have often wondered 
whether years ago it was not the old tie of 
race that first attracted me towards Emile 
Zola. For, curiously enough, we are both 
of Venetian descent, though, whereas my 
people came to England in the days of 
Charles II., his lingered by the Adriatic 
until hatred of the Austrian rule sent his 
father wandering through Europe in search 


of employment asanengineer. Francesco 
Zola was a very clever but unlucky man. 
On the paternal side he was, of course, of 
the old Venetian stock, but his mother was 
a Greek. Coming to France he there 
married a French woman descended from 
peasant farmers of Dourdan, on the con- 
fines of La Beauce, and the only offspring 
of the marriage was the famous novelist. 
There are thus three well-defined elements 
in Emile Zola's ancestry—lItalian, Greek 
and French ; and each of these has had in- 
fluence on his character and career. From 
his father, I take it, he has inherited some 
of his literary gift, some of his romanti- 
cism, and much of his painstaking passion 
for detail and mathematical accuracy. In 
Francesco Zola the turn of geometrical 
precision which his calling as an engineer 
induced was largely blended with fancy; 
he dreamt of giant schemes, vast under- 
takings which would have modified the 
face of Europe. Moreover, he was an 
author; he wrote in Italian several treatises 
on engineering matters. When his son, 
the novelist, was in England a few years 
ago, and we went together to the British 
Museum, Dr. Garnett, who with his kindly 
urbanity acted as cicerone for the occasion, 
suddenly produced a few volumes of Fran- 
cesco Zola’s writings. The novelist flushed 
with pleasure at the sight. So his father 
was not altogether forgotten; his writings 
still found a resting place on the shelves of 
that mighty British library! Copies of 
some of the books were already in Emile 
Zola’s possession, but there was one which 
he did not know that his father had ever 
written. Had it been private property he 
would have offered to purchase it on the 
spot; but this was not to be, and all that 
could be done was to make a note of the 
title in the hope that the work might ulti- 
mately be procured through some second- 
hand bookseller. 

Whilst inheriting some literary ability, 
some romanticism, and a great passion 
for accuracy and precision from his father, 
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Emile Zola derived from his mother—the 
simple, comely daughter of a long line of 
tillers of the soil—much of that sturdy 
common sense and power of unremitting 
labor which has for centuries distinguished 
the French peasantry—which has, to use 
his own words, made that peasantry the 
real backbone of the nation. If, how- 
ever, we would trace the source of his ar- 
tistic temperament, we must again revert 
to the paternal heredity. With Venice— 
ay, and with Greece—so close behind 
him, how could he be other than an ar- 
tist? And itis so much the fashion—in 
Great Britain, at any rate—to look upon 
Zola solely as a literary man, solely as a 
novelist, that I would here say a few 
words respecting his influence on contem- 
porary art. 

That influence has been considerable. 
Years ago, when Manet appeared and set 
himself the mighty task of sweeping away 
the conventionalities which had overcome 
every school of painting in Europe, he 
found virtually but one supporter in the 
literary world, and that was Emile Zola. 
Amidst the grossest abuse, the fiercest de- 
nunciations, Zola rose into notoriety by 
his championship of Manet, by his pro- 
longed stubborn call for true color and 
light and atmosphere in painting. Ma- 
net’s hand may not have been as power- 
ful as his brain, doubtless he was but an 
imperfect genius—even as was Claude Lan- 
tier, the hero of Zola’s novel ‘‘ L’CEuvre,”’ 
—but he and Zola between them prepared 
the way for a revolution in painting all the 
world over. Nowadays a thousand con- 
ventionalities have been killed, the princi- 
ple of truth to nature has acquired the 
force of a law, and the school of ‘*bitu- 
men”’ is fast becoming a mere archaic 
curiosity. In my opinion, therefore, when 
posterity pronounces that verdict on Emile 
Zola to which I have previously alluded, 
it will assign him no small place as an ar- 
tistic as well as literary revolutionist. 

Curiously enough, however, there are 


two elements in Zola’s artistic tempera- 
ment. In his championship of Manet, his 
fight for the ‘‘ school of the open air,’’ he 
showed himself all modernity, yet at the 
same time he has always evinced a strong 
passion, which I may call an archeological 
passion, for some of the very old schools. 
Certain of the primitives, certain of the 
Byzantines, enrapture him, and here again 
I trace both the perennial influence of 
Venice and the decadent Greek influence 
derived from his father's mother. Again 
color is to Zola more than form. Turner 
never had a more devout worshipper. 
When Zola was in England we went to- 
gether to the National Gallery, and our 
morning was entirely spent in those lower 
rooms where Turner’s water-colors are 
displayed. We saw his oil paintings after- 
wards, and when we came away Zola re- 
marked to me that in his opinion Turner 
was as great a glory to English art as 
Shakespeare was to English literature. 
And if Zola for his own part is a color- 
ist in his art preferences, he is also one in 
literature. What another, in the sphere of 
painting, might strive to do with his 
brush, he, in the sphere of literature. 
has striven to do with his pen. And here 
one must say something of the Zola’s en- 
vironment. He was born in Paris on the 
2nd of April, 1840, in a dim, dismal 
street, the Rue St. Joseph, appropriated, 
curiously enough, to the production. and 
sale of newspapers and books; but many 
of his after years were spent under the hot, 
glaring sun of Provence, in and about the 
old Roman city of Aix, whither his par- 
ents removed. His father failed to carry 
out many of the audacious, gigantic, 
Lessep’s-like engineering schemes which 
he formed, and his fame rests mainly on 
the canal he constructed for providing Aix 
with water—a canal still known as the 
‘Canal Zola.’’ With him at Aix, 
Francesco had his wife, son, and mother- 
in-law; the latter, like his wife, a woman 
of peasant extraction, hard-headed, sensi- 
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ble, and withal vivacious, as most French 
peasant women are. For years it was 
little Emile’s grandmother, Madame Au- 
bert, who kept the wolf from the door of 
the house where the family resided at Aix, 
whilst Francesco was scheming and work- 
ing, absorbed in his profession. The boy 
went to school in due course, and proved 
rather a dull, refractory pupil, far fonder 
of playing in the large garden of his par- 
ents’ home and of rambling about the sur- 
rounding country than of applying himself 
to grammar and dictation. Even the al- 
phabet was virtually hammered into his 
head, and for some years he made little 
‘ progress. Still his literary bent declared 
itself whilst he was at school; the rudi- 
ments once mastered, he began to take a 
great delight in reading, and ultimately 
perpetrated a novel, a story of the Cru- 
sades. The manuscript still exists, and I 
have seen it, but it is written in such a 
strange, fantistic, boyish scrawl as to be 
And 


virtually illegible even to its author. 
for this reason, if for none other, it will 


never be sent to press. This is ‘‘ hard 
lines’’ for the literary ghoul, no doubt, 
but in one sense it is extremely satisfactory. 
The boyish effusions of great writers are 
seldom if ever worthy of the commonest 
print and paper, and there is no reason to 
suppose that Zola’s story of the Crusades 
is any better than its fellows. Thus we 
may all of us rejoice at the illegibility of 
the manuscript. 

In Zola’s school days Aix was as 
‘*pious’’ a town as it is now, with an 
abundance of clergy and a great passion 
for religious processions. In these proces- 
sions little Emile took part as a clarionet- 
horn player, and there is abundant evi- 
dence in his writings to show that he was 
at an early age artistically impressed by 
the color, pomp and solemnity of the 
**functions’’ of the Roman Church. How- 
ever, rambling was his favorite diversion. 
With two friends, Cézanne and Baille, he 
was ever up hill and down dale, wander- 


ing amidst that romantic scenery of Prov- 
ence which has formed the setting of so 
many of his novels. And at each halt a 
book was produced, generally a volume 
of poetry, Hugo, Musset and the like, 
and read aloud by one of the three lads. 

Francesco Zola died when his son was 
but seven years old; however Emile re- 
mained at Aix with his mother and her 
parents till he was nearly eighteen. 
Madame Zola had various claims against 
the authorities for all that her husband had 
done for the town’s benefit, but the munici- 
pality resisted these claims, and, after a 
prolonged struggle with the technicalities 
of the law, the widow found beggary star- 
ing her in the face. Madame Aubert, 
moreover, died, and it was thought best 
to remove to Paris, in which city Emile 
once more found himself early in 1858. 
By the aid of some influential friends of 
his father he was able to continue his stud- 
ies there, being admitted as a day pupil to 
the Lycée St. Louis, where he remained 
until the following year. Then he pre- 
sented himself for that ‘‘ baccalauréat’’ 
examination which all who would enter 
any of the liberal professions in France 
must necessarily pass; and, strange to 
tell, although he succeeded in the written 
tests, he was ignominiously ‘‘ ploughed’’ 
in the ‘‘viva voce’’ examination. His 
papers on physics and chemistry were par- 
ticularly good, it appears ; he succeeded 
also in pure mathematics, but in literature 
his score was o. According to one of his 
biographers he mixed up Charlemagne 
with Francis I., and was altogether unable 
to explain one of La Fontaine's fables ! 
Some may smile at this, but Zola’s failure 
has its parallel: Alexandre Dumas II., 
lately deceased, the greatest French dra- 
matic author since the days of Corneille, 
Racine and Moliére, was also ‘‘ ploughed ** 
for ‘‘ insufficiency ’’’ in literature. 

And now Zola found himself face to 
face with life, without the degree which in 
France is the requisite passport to the lib- 
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eral professions, without a copper in his 
pockets, and with his mother and mater- 
nal grandfather virtually dependent on 
him! He and they looked down on the 
world from a dingy attick of the Students’ 
Quarter of Paris, where want, cold, every 
hardship had to be encountered. Vainly 
did Zola endeavor to apprentice himself 
toa printer—literature’s handmaiden, like 
literature itself, would have none of him. 
Then, at last, he secured a commercial 
clerkship at the miserable salary of forty- 
eight shillings a month, and threw it up in 
sheer disgust after the second pay day. 
The Monte de Piété and the brokers fol- 
lowed; a penny roll was the young man’s 
usual dinner whenever he dined at all. 
Under stress of circumstances he gave up 
smoking, and has never reverted to it. 
His clothes, too, became rags, and his 
only consolation was that he was able to 
get his mother into a cheap family board- 
ing-house, where at least she had a bed to 
lie upon and a couple of meals a day. 
And he, in the meantime, devoted the 
few sous which he saved by not smoking 
to the purchase of candles, in order that 
he might sit up far into the night, writing 
poetry in his attic near the sky! It was, 
truth to tell, an attic of some celebrity ; 
within its four bare walls Bernardin de St. 
Pierre, the author of the immortal ‘‘ Paul 
and Virginia,’’ had hidden his head from 
the guillotine throughout the Reign of Ter- 
ror. ‘‘ Paul and Virginia’’—‘‘ La Terre’’— 
what a contrast, and how small the world ! 

I know myself by bitter experience how 
awful are the pangs of poverty when little 
children and aged parents are dependent 
upon one’s exertions; I have known, too, 
like many other literary men, the long 
periods of ill-luck when every manuscript 
came back ‘‘ declined with thanks,’’ and 
thus I can form an adequate idea of Zola’s 
terrible struggle during those breadless 
and fireless days when he was groping 
his way into life with every door closed 
against him on either hand. True, he 


was young, and in youth hope is still 
boundless, and courage to conquer sub- 
sists after each reverse. But when mis- 
fortune falls upon one in middle age, when 
the efforts of twenty years are at one blow 
annihilated and it is necessary to part with 
all and to begin afresh, encompassed, too, 
by prejudice and hatred, with a little brood 
to be fed and others to be helped, the 
strain is such as to try the most buoyant 
heart and the most indomitable energy. 
Yet that fate, as is well known, fell upon 
me and mine, and, as it happened, Zola 
himself was at the bottom of it. 

We often read how great books have 
been declined by publisher after publisher, 
and how difficult it has been for genius to 
come to the fore. Many of the oft-re- 
peated stories are apocryphal, but here is 
one which I can guarantee to be genuine. 
After the proceedings taken against my 
father some years ago in connection with 
Zola’s works, it seemed to many as if the 
author and his writings must forever be 
excluded from the English market. I 
was not of that opinion, however, and in 
the very hour of defeat I vowed to leave 
no effort untried to retrieve the position. 
At last Zola began to write his great book, 
‘‘La Débacle,’’ and the time for action 
seemed to me opportune. I at first en- 
deavoured to sell a translation of the work 
for serial issue in one or another news- 
paper, but editor after editor rejected my 
proposals. At that time the mere men- 
tion of Zola’s name affrighted editors, and 
for weeks and weeks I spent hours in 
writing fruitless letters to provincial news- 
papers and in trudging the London streets 
to see the managers of metropolitan 
journals. Nobody would look at the man- 
uscript, however; nobody would listen to 
the most modest proposals. It was verily 
the eleventh hour when at last an edi- 
tor befriended me. I then had my foot 
on the first rung of the ladder, but 
serial publicaion did not suffice; I also 
needed a publisher to produce the book 
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in volume form. And then the weary 
round began once more; in one place I 
found a few words of sympathy, in an- 
other the door was closed, in a third a de- 
sire was manifested to speculate on the 
position in which circumstances had placed 
me. Fora long time I nowhere found an 
opening. I was miserably poor at that 
time, and those near me again and again 
begged me to abandon my fruitless efforts; 
but I had not the heart to do so, and after 
exhausting a long list of more or less 
‘‘likely’’ firms I turned to those with which, 
for one or another reason, I had but little 
hope of doing business. And then all at 
once I emerged from that long lane called 
‘« Queer Street,’’ on finding a man of suf- 
ficient courage and intelligence to judge a 
book on its merits without regard to its 
author’s reputation, whether for good or 
for evil. That was my friend Mr. An- 
drew Chatto, who made me an adequate 
offer, and the English rights of ‘‘La Déba- 
cle,’’ or, as we called it, ‘‘The Downfall,”’ 
thereupon passed into his possession. And 
now I can look back on the hosannah of 
praise and admiration which that work 
called forth from almost every newspaper 
in England, even from those which would 
have none of it when a translation of it 
was offered to them, and I can look back, 
too, on several large editions of the trans- 
lation in volume form—editions now to- 
talling some seventy or eighty thousand 
copies, and the érid of which is not yet. 
And so, if these lines should be read by 
any young literary man whose spirits 
have been damped by the indifference of 
editors and publishers, let him take cour- 
age; his task may be hard, but he can 
scarcely have before him such a mountain 
of contumely, hatred, malice and all un- 
charitableness as that which I eventually 
surmounted by mere dint of perseverance. 

And what I did in a modest way was 
achieved by M. Zola himself on a far 
greater scale.- Until within a few years 
ago his life was one of incessant battle, 


He has in- 
deed been called the best abused man in 


derision, slander and abuse. 


Europe. His first advance in life after a 
long period of starvation came in the shape 
of a pittance of bread and cheese in the 
publishing offices of Messrs. Hachette. 
He quitted them after a time because, al- 
though attentive to his clerkly duties, he 
would write books. The first of these to 
see the light was the ‘‘Contes 4 Ninon,"’ 
issued by Messrs. Lacroix & Hetzel, two 
old friends of my father’s. Then Henri 
de Villemessant, the shrewd, Barnum-like 
editor of the Evénement and the Figaro, 
got hold of the young man and proceeded 
to pump his brains in return for a stipend 
of twenty pounds a month. This was the 
time when Zola reviewed books and cham- 
pioned the artistic school of Manet. And 
soon his outspokenness raised a terrible 
storm about him; a novel, too, which he 
began to write for the Euvénement—‘ Le 
Vceu d'une Morte’’—proved such a ghastly 
failure that it had to be stopped when but 
half published, and at last Zola’s connec- 
tion with Villemessant came to an abrupt 
end. Thenallthe old Bohemianism began 
afresh ; he was once more dependent on 
the chance acceptance of ‘‘copy.’’ At 
this time he began writing two books sim- 
ultaneously—one, ‘‘Thérése Raquin,’’ for 
the love of the thing; the other, the ‘‘Mys- 
teries of Marseilles,’’ in order that he 
might earn a pittance; and whilst each 
page of the former took him two or three 
hours to compose, he rattled off half a 
dozen pages of the latter in an hour's 
time. Herein the reader will detect the 
difference between literature and ‘‘ pot- 
boiling.”’ 

I do not here propose to follow Zola 
step by step through all the phases of his 
career, which has already been related in 
great detail by my friend, Mr. R. H. 
Sherard. Suffice that for a number of 
years his life was a succession of ups and 
downs, the ‘‘downs”’ very frequent and 
the ‘‘ups’’ few and far between. I must 
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mention, however, that it was in 1868 that 
he began his life work, a series of twenty 
volumes forming the natural and social 
history of a family under the Second Em- 
pire. Generally known in England as 
the Rougon-Macquart series, these books 
began with ‘‘The Fortune of the Rou- 
gons’’ and ended, in 1893, with ‘‘ Dr. 
Pascal.’’ For several years the series only 
brought Zola a modest livelihood; his first 
real success was with ‘‘ L’Assommoir,”’ 
that powerful plea for temperance, out of 
which Charles Reade, most dexterous of pla- 
giarists, constructed his drama ‘‘ Drink.’’ 
“L’Assommoir’’ is undoubtedly one of 
Zola’s greatest works, and with it I would 
class ‘‘Germinal’’ and ‘‘La Débiacle.’’ 
In the two former books the sufferings, 
the misery, and the degradation of the 
French working classes have been de- 
picted with a power and a truth never at- 
tained by any other writer; and the last is 
the most formidable indictment of the self- 
ishness, brutishness, and horror of war 
that has ever been penned since books 
have been written. 

‘«L’Assommoir,’’ I have mentioned, 
was Zola's first great success—a success 
from both the literary and the financial 
point of view. Originally his publishers 
allowed him a royalty of fourpence on each 
copy of his books that was sold; then they 
raised the figure to fivepence, and at pres- 
ent it stands at a penny more, or about 20 
per cent. on the price of publication. Add 
to the proceeds of this royalty the numer- 
ous large sums paid for serial rights and 
rights of translation, and the total is at the 
present time equivalent to an average of 
£12,000 per annum. For the serial rights 
of ‘‘ Lourdes,’’ in Paris, alone, Zola was 
paid £2,000; for those of ‘‘Rome,’’ Le 
Journal, is paying him {£1,000 more. 
In the United States, too, the average 
value of his serial rights is £800; and then 
Germany pays nearly £600 a year, and 
Italy about the same amount, whilst even 
poor, impoverished Spain contributes an 


annual tribute of some £400. Meantime 
M. Zola’s old books continue selling, and 
the proceeds from this source alone repre- 
sent over £2,000 a year. 

Success and affluence, though long in 
coming, have nowadays almost exceeded 
Zola's hopes. One of the first passions, 
when money began to flow into his coffers, 
was to collect curios, and in his mansion 
in Paris and at his chateau on the out- 
skirts of the little village of Medan there is 
a wonderful medley of magnificent, beau- 
tiful, strange, and fantastic things. His 
life, however, is all sobriety; an early 
riser, he gives every morning to his work, 
penning an average of some seven or eight 
pages a day ; in the afternoons he walks if 
the weather is fine, or pays visits, or reads 
and studies indoors. Six o'clock is the 
chosen hour for receiving chance callers ; 
dinner follows at about half-past seven, 
and the evening, if spent at home, is often 
devoted to billiards with a friend. 

The household is naturally in charge of 
Madame Zola, the tall, dark, stately lady 
who was so much admired when she ac- 
companied her husband on his visit to 
England a couple of years ago. But one 
cloud rests upon their happiness: they 
have no children. And this it is no doubt 
which has in some way rendered Zola care- 
less as to money matters. His income 
largely exceeds his wants, and yet there 
are times when he is almost hard up. His 
passion for collecting is probably in some 
measure responsible for this, but there is 
another cause to which I can but just refer. 
I have sat in the drawing-room at Medan 
and seen the procession of poor people, 
each with some grievance or misfortune to 
relate, each anxious for the bounty of ‘‘ the 
gentleman who writes,’’ the gentleman 
‘«who has only to put his pen to paper in 
order to coin gold.’’ These applicants are 
of all sorts and conditions. Many im- 
poverished journalists and struggling au- 
thors, moreover, have been substantially 
helped by Zola. However, he never 
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willingly lets one hand know what the 
other doeth, and to say more upon this 
subject would be a breach of confidence. 
Suffice that his private life is that of a man 
of simple habits who strongly sympathizes 
with the misfortunes of others. 

The long struggle waged by Zola with 
the Rougon-Macquart series having re- 
sulted in success, it might be imagined 
that he would have been content to rest 
upon his laurels, but a few years ago his 
ambition took another turn. The French 
Government created him first a Knight, 
then an Officer of the Legion of Honor ; 
the Société des Gens de Lettres also 
elected him president of their committee ; 
but that was not enough. He desired to 
become a member of the French Acad- 
emy. The ambition was certainly a legiti- 
mate one, but all Zola’s attempts in this 
direction have hitherto failed. Officially, 
the opposition to his candidature is based 
on the charge that he writes bad French, 
coins new words, and is fond of slang, in 
lieu of contenting himself with the immac- 
ulate phraseology of the Academy diction- 
ary. There are, however other reasons, 
as is well-known ; first, his outspokenness 
on social matters, and secondly, the posi- 
tion which he has taken up with regard to 
the abuses of the Roman Catholic Church. 
I have very strong grounds for believing 
that the first of these reasons might be 
overlooked, and that the latter is the real 
barrier between himself and the Academi- 
cal palms. And it is a barrier which, in 
my opinion, he will never succeed in sur- 
mounting. The Roman Catholic party is 
nowadays paramount in the French Acad- 
emy, and new members are selected in 
such wise that it is long likely to remain 
so. 

Many of Zola’s friends deprecate his 
stubborn persistence in knocking at the 
closed door of the palace of the Institute. 
His comrade and admirer, Alphonse Dau- 
det, has more than once told him to leave 
‘‘the dirty shop’’ alone. Goncourt, too, 


has re-echoed Daudet’s advice, and even 
quarreled with Zola on the subject. And 
really the counsel is good, for the Academy 
has overlooked so many of the greatest 
writers of France that there is no disgrace 
whatever in failing to belong to it. More- 
over, Zola is assured of the private sym- 
pathy of the few real literary men among its 
members. These have told him that he 
would be elected to-morrow if their voices 
had any weight, and surely but little glory 
would attach to a victory over the preju- 
diced mediocrities and politicians who have 
hitherto vetoed his candidature. But he 
is a man of obstinate nature ; it is, indeed, 
to his very obstinancy that he owes much 
of his success; and I do not fancy that 
the advice of his friends in this matter of 
the Academy will in any degree influence 
him. 

To aman of Zola’s temperament idle- 
ness is an impossibility. No sooner had 
he finished ‘‘ Dr. Pascal,’’ and thereby 
concluded his Rougon-Macquart series, 
than he cast about him for fresh occupa- 
tion. And the outcome was the scheming 
of a trilogy in three volumes to be called 
‘«Lourdes,’’ ‘‘Rome’’ and ‘‘ Paris.”’ 
The first was published last year, and its 
central idea was the great revival in the 
belief in supernatural agencies which dis- 
tinguishes the end of the century. Atthe 
same time it sought to show that this re- 
vival has gone too far, and if persisted in 
would bring us back to the grossest forms 
of superstition. Yet Zola, impartially re- 
specting the beliefs of others, was careful 
to point out how great is the solace which 
the human mind derives from faith in the 
divine, and whatever attacks his book may 
have contained on certain cults and cer- 
tain abuses, it was, broadly, an explana- 
tion and even a defense of religious feel- 
ing. Zola began life, I should say, as a 
disciple of Auguste Comte ; for years he 
displayed the most uncompromising posi- 
tivism ; but he has ended by acknowledg- 
ing that a belief in the Divine and in fu- 
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turity are necessary to humanity in the 
present stage of its development. He has 
never wilfully attacked religion ; but he 
has undoubtedly attacked certain of its 
ministers for greed, fraud and the leading 
ofimpure lives. Now, in ‘‘Rome,”’ the sec- 
ond volume of his trilogy, the publication 
of which will begin in these columns on 
December 28th, he deals with religion as 
nowadays practised in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. The central figure of his nar- 
rative is Abbé Pierre Froment, the young 
priest who was previously the central figure 
of ‘‘ Lourdes,’’ and he opens with a bird’s- 
eye sketch of the Eternal City and of the 
purpose which takes Abbé Fromont thither. 
And in this connection he calls in impres- 
sive language for a return to the old or- 
ganization of Christendom, for a return to 
the pure, unadulterated Gospel of Christ. 
Of course, being a Roman Catholic by 
baptism, a native of a Roman Catholic 
country, he writes mainly with regard to 
Roman Catholicism and in connection 
with that reunion of the Churches of which 
we have heard so much. Now and again 
he expresses on these religious questions 
opinions which the reader may not abso- 
lutely share, but every sentence is dic- 
tated by impartiality and couched in re- 
strained, yet feeling language. Zola’s great 
argument is that if the Churches of Chris- 
tendom were united, and the teaching of 
the Gospel followed, there might yet be a 
peaceful issue to that great social struggle 
which slowly but surely proceeds in our 
very midst, and which will rend the world 
atwain if not efficiently coped with. Then, 
however, he presents to us the Papal Court 
of Rome, its dignitaries, its ideas and its 
ambitions, and by facts and examples 
shows how far or how little one may ven- 
ture to look to it to work the necessary 
change. 

Yet ‘‘Rome,”’ despite this religious ex- 
ordium, and the under-current of religios- 
ity running through it, is by no means 
what is known as a ‘‘religious novel.”’ 


It will appeal, no doubt, to the higher feel- 
ings of many, but it will also more than 
content those who seek purely human in- 
terest in a story. Some of its characters 
are admirably drawn—Pio Boccanera, the 
Cardinal of the old school, obstinately 
clinging to the ancient traditions; Sangui- 
netti, the Cardinal of modern views, and, 
like Boccanera, eager to secure the tiara 
as soon as Leo XIII. shall have expired; 
Nani, the shrewd, travelled, cautious as- 
sessor of the Inquisition as it now exists; 
and Sarno, the bureaucratic Cardinal who, 
although he has never left Rome in his 
life, rules the Catholic world from his 
office chair. Then come the brave stricken 
hero Orlando, the companion of Garibaldi 
in a hundred fights; his son, Luigi, the 
man of prey; Sacco, the unscrupulous, 
money-mongering deputy; his brave young 
son, Attilio, personifying the best hopes of 
modern Italy; and Dario Boccanera, the 
degenerate scion of one of the most noble 
and illustrious of the ancient Roman 
houses. And among the numerous femi- 
nine characters, all of exceptional interest, 
are two young women, both very loveable 
and very beautiful; one a true daughter of 
Rome, descended from proud, passionate 
ancestors, married, yet no wife, and await- 
ing the dissolution of her nominal mar- 
riage at the hands of the Holy Father in 
order that she may espouse the one man 
whom her heart cherishes. And the other, 
a budding lily, a Juliet of the present day, 
daughter of a Roman prince and a high- 
born English lady, also deeply in love, 
but with a man whom her parents refuse 
her. Innocent, maidenly, though she is, 
she divines that the true mission of life is 
love, and proclaims it intuitively giving 
expression to the one great law, the new 
commandment given by the Christ. Later 
will come ‘‘Paris,’’ with its menace of uni- 
versal upheaval and destruction through 
anarchy, should men persist in hardening 
their hearts. 
ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES. 


HARLEY F. Roberts, tutor in Latin at 
Yale University, will go abroad for two 
years. 


Mr. H.C. Emery, Instructor in Eco- 
nomics in Bowdoin College, will spend the 
year in Europe on leave of absence. 


Mr. JOHN E. LoMBARD has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
at Tulane University of Louisiana. 


Dr. Franz Boas, of the American 
Museum of Natural History has been ap- 
pointed Lecturer on Physical Anthro- 
pology. 


James M. Pace, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity has recently been appointed Ad- 
junct Professor of Mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 


AsaPH HALL, Ph. D., LL. D., Pro- 
fessor in the U. S. Navy has been ap- 
pointed Lecturer in Celestial Mechanics 
for ’96-'97 at Harvard University. 


At Middleburg College, Vermont, E. 
C. Bryant has been appointed Profes- 
sor of Physics and Mathematics, and Pro- 
fessor E. A. Burt, Professor of Natural 
History. 


Pror. W. F. TIspetts, head of the 
Latin department at Hillsdale College, has 
been doing special work in the University 
of Chicago, and Mr. P. M. Washburn, of 
Chicago University has taught in his 
place. 


PROF. EDWIN E. Sparks, of the Penn- 
sylvania State College, has received an 
appointment to the chair of American His- 
tory in the University of Chicago. His 
successor at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege is Mr. Jos. M. Wolfe. 


THE Board of Regents at the University 
of Wisconsin have authorized President 
Adams to nominate a successor to Prof. 
George L. Hendrickson, the present head 


of the department of Latin, whose resigna- 
tion is to take effect at the close of the 
present school year. 


THE REV. J. G. RopGER, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., has been elected to the permanent 
presidency of Benzonia College, Mich. 
Mr. Rodger has been in the service of the 
college since last January, acting as Uni- 
versity Extension Lecturer and Professor 
of Sociology. 

MIss FLORENCE T. MITCHELL, of Chi- 
cago University, goes to Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, to take charge of 
the department of English Literature, and 
Miss Mary Love, M. Ph., also from Chi- 
cago University, has been appointed in- 
structor in the Academy. 


THE following names will be added to 
the corps of instructors of the State Agri- 
cultural College, Fort Collins, Colorado, 
beginning September 1, 1896: J. A. Christ- 
man, head of the ‘‘ Commercial Course."’ 
Edward M. Taber will have charge of the 
classes in Latin and Greek. 


AT the Rose Polytechnic Institute, In- 
diana, Mr. J. D. Harper, B. S., has been 
appointed Assistant in the Civil Engineer- 
ing Department. Mr. Harper is an Alum- 
nus of the Rose Polytechnic and has for 
three years had practical experience in 
mining and railroad work. 


ERNEST Oscoop, A. B., has been ap- 
pointed Instructor in Elocution in Bates 
College, Lewiston, Me., to succeed Fred- 
erick C. Robertson, A. M., and Professor 
W. C. Strong, A. M., of Denver Univer- 
sity, has been appointed Professor of Phy- 
sics in place of Professor E. Mills, A. M., 
resigned. 


R. M. WENLEy, A. M., Glasgow Uni- 
versity, Sc. D. Edinburgh University has 
been appointed Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
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Mich. He is the author of a book on 
‘«Pessimism,’” one on ‘‘Socrates and 
Christ,’’ and of numerous contributions to 


Scottish reviews. 


PROFESSOR ALBERT P. CARMAN, of 
Leland Stanford University, who has just 
returned from two years of study and re- 
search abroad has been appointed profes- 
sor of Physics in the University of Illinois 
in place of Professor Shea, who resigned 
last fall to accept a position at the Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM A. Locy, Ph. D., 
of Lake Forest University, has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Zodlogy at the 
Northwestern University, at Evanston, 
and Professor Robert A. Harper, who re- 
turns from two year’s work at Bonn will 
take charge of the chair of Botany, and 
assume temporarily the duties of Professor 
Locy’s chair. 


THE following names have been added 
to the corps of Instructors at Colgate Uni- 
versity: Geo. W. Banning, M. D., of 
New York, as director of the new gymna- 
sium; T. J. Bryan, assistant in French ; 
J. P. Taylor, Instructor in Pedagogy ; 
John Heiss, Instructor in German and 
French in the academy; W. F. White, 
Instructor in Greek ; H. E. Nims, Instruc- 
tor in Chemistry. 


Pror. HAROLD JAcoBy, adjunct profes- 
sor of astronomy in Columbia University, 
is at present abroad on a brief leave 
of absence. Prof. Jacoby has gone to 
Paris to attend by request a congress of 
astronomers interested in star measure- 
ments, which began on May 11. During 
the past few weeks the university observa- 
tory has been benefited by gifts from S. 
D. Coykendall, J. H. Ladew, and Ruther- 
ford Stuyvesant. 


AT the University of Virginia, Professor 
Charles S. Venable, the head of the Math- 
ematical Department, has resigned and 
Mr. William H. Echols, formerly Adjunct 





Professor of Applied Mathematics, was 
made Professor of Pure Mathematics, and 
Dr. James M. Page was appointed Adjunct 
Professor of Pure Mathematics. The va- 
cancy thus created in the department of 
Applied Mathematics will be filled at the 
regular meeting of the Visitors in June, 
1896. 

AMONG the recent promotions at the 
University of Chicago were the following 
in the department of Mathematics: Her- 
bert E. Slaught, A. M., Assistant to As- 
sociate ; Heinrich Maschke, Ph. D., As- 
sistant Professor to Associate Professor ; 
Eliakim H. Moose, Ph. D., Professor to 
Head Professor. Professor Moose is the 
youngest Head Professor on the Faculty, 
having graduated from Yale in 1883. 
He has already taken a leading position 
among mathematicians in this country. 


Dr. GEORGE A. Dorsey, who has been 
an instructor at the Peabody museum dur- 
ing the last five years, has accepted a call 
to the Field Columbian Museum, of Chi- 
cago, to take the position of curator in the 
department of anthropology. Mr. Frank 
Russell of the graduate school has been 
appointed assistant in anthropology to take 
Dr. Dorsey's place as instructor in the 
preliminary anthropological courses next 
year. The collection received from the 
Peabody Museum's last expedition to Hon- 
duras has been catalogued, and is now 
being arranged in the exhibition hall de- 
voted to Central America. 


AT the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology the following list of appointments 
have been announced for 1896-97: As- 
sociate Professor C. Frank Allen ap- 
pointed Professor of Railroad Engineer- 
ing; Associate Professor A. E. Burton 
appointed Professor of Topographical En- 
gineering; Associate Professor Dwight 


Porter appointed Professor of Hydraulic 
Engineering ; Associate Professor Peter 
Schwamb appointed Professor of Mechan- 
ism and Director of the Workshops; As- 
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sistant Professor Linus Faunce appointed 
Associate Professor of Drawing; Mr. W. 
H. Lawrence appointed Assistant Profes- 
sor of Architecture; Mr. A. G. Robbins 
appointed Assistant Professor of Highway 
Engineering ; Dr. J. J. Skinner appointed 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics; Mr. 
G. H. Barton appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Geology. 


DurRING this year at the Colgate Uni- 
versity there has been no permanent 
principal of the academy ; but Prof. E. P. 
Sisson, who has been acting in that ca- 
pacity, has done most excellent work. 
Prof. F. L. Shepardson, who, for sev- 
eral years, has been vice-principal of 
Worcester Academy, has just been ap- 
pointed to the vacancy, and he will begin 
work at the close of the present school 
year. He is an alumnus of Brown Uni- 
versity. Prof. J. F. McGregory has been 
granted leave of absence for the spring 
and fall terms, and goes to Germany, 
where he will spend most of his time in 
work on chemistry at Heidelberg and 
Gottingen. Prof. F. H. Howard, of the 
academy, has been given a year's leave 
of absence, and he will spend the time in 
post graduate work, probably in Germany. 
Three other professors are now absent: 
Prof. S. Burnham is in Leipsig, but he ex- 
pects to spend the spring and summer in 
Neuchatel, Switzerland; Dr. N. L. An- 
drews is in the Orient; and Prof. E. F. 
Nichols in Berlin. 


THE following important changes will 
be made among the faculty of Cornell 
University for the coming year: Profes- 
sor Hardon has resigned the chair of law, 
and his place will be filled by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Edwin H. Woodruff, 
now professor of law at Leland Stanford 
University. A new Sage Professorship of 
Moral Philosophy will be filled by Pro- 
fessor James Seth, now at Brown Uni- 
versity. The Instructorship in Experi- 
mental Engineering made vacant by the 


resignation of Mr. C. H. Bierbaum, has 
been filled by the appointment of Mr, 
Oliver Shantz. Professor Seth is a gradu- 
ate at Edinburgh University, and was 
appointed to the Professorship of Philos- 
ophy in Dalhousie College, Halifax, Can- 
ada, 1886, which was then made vacant 
by the resignation of Professor Schurman, 
now President of Cornell University. In 
1892 he was called to the professor- 
ship which he is at present filling in 
Brown University. He is a brother of 
Professor Andrew Seth, who holds the 
chair of philosophy, formerly occupied 
by Sir William Hamilton, in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburg. This appointment 
completes the staff in the Philosophical 
school so liberally endowed by Henry 
W. Sage, making in all five full profes- 
sors, one assistant professor, two in- 
structors, and two assistants. 


THE services for the dedication of the 
new site of Columbia University, took 
place on Saturday, May 2nd. On account 
of its length, and in order to give the 
alumni an opportunity to hold a reunion, 
the programme was divided into two parts, 
for the morning and afternoon. Invita- 
tions were issued only to the trustees, the 
faculties, and alumni for the morning cere- 
monies, and at their conclusion lunch was 
served to the trustees and faculties in South 
Hall, and for the alumni in West Hall. 
The programme for the morning began 
with a procession of trustees, faculties and 
alumni, which proceeded to the Physics 
Building where a dedication service was 
held. Prof. Ogden N. Rood, of the chair 
of physics laid the corner stone, and there 
was an address by Dr. J. H. Van Amringe, 
dean of the school of arts. Exercises were 
then held in Schermerhorn Hall, the Rev. 
Dr. Morgan Dix officiating. Mr. Wm. 
C. Schermerhorn, the doner of the build- 
ing, laid the corner stone, and an address 
was delivered by Dr. Henry F. DaCosta. 
The afternoon exercises were of a more for- 
mal and public character, and took place in 
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the South Court, where stands with a seat- 
ing capacity for 3,000 persons had been 
provided. The trustees, faculties, speak- 
ers and official guests assembled in South 
Hall, while at the same time the alumni 
assembled in the north corridor, and the 
students of the different departments of the 
University in the south corridor of West 
Hall. The exercises proper began with a 
procession to the South Court at 3 P. M., 
when an address was delivered by Presi- 
dent Seth Low, LL. D. Then came a 
presentation of colors by the Lafayette 
Post, G. A. R., the president accepting the 
colors on the part of the University. Ad- 
dresses were also made by Hon. Abram S. 
Hewitt, of the class of 1842, and President 
Chas. W. Eliot, LL. D., of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The benediction was pronounced 
by Bishop Potter. 


THE decision of the trustees of Co- 
lumbia University at a recent meeting to 
amend the University statutes relating to 
the School of Mines is a step of great im- 
portance to that branch of the institution. 
What has been known as the School of 
Mines will hereafter be the Schools of 
Applied Science, and the Faculty of the 
School of Mines will become the faculty 
of Applied Science. A change of name 
has been thought desirable for some time, 
but it has not been made both on account 
of the prestige and reputation attached to 
the name School of Mines, and the in- 
ability to find a name comprehensive 
enough to embrace all the work carried 
on in the school. It was felt that the 
name carried with it the impression that 
the work was entirely or for the most part 
in mining engineering, and that intending 
students, particularly those living at a dis- 
tance, were misled by the name. Now 
the other courses in the school have all 
been developed so that they stand on as 
high a level as the one in mining engi- 
neering, and it is thought that if they 
were made schools by themselves they 
would each immediately enjoy a reputa- 


tion in its own field. Accordingly in addi- 
tion to the School of Mines, which is the 
name retained for the course in mining en- 
gineering, there are established the School 
of Chemistry, the School of Engineering, 
and the School of Architecture. Thecom- 
position of the faculty and the internal or- 
ganization will remain as at present. The 
School of Mines is to conduct the courses 
in mining, engineering and in metallurgy, 
leaning respectively to the degrees of en- 
gineer of mines and metallurgical engi- 
neer. The School of Chemistry will con- 
duct courses in analytical and applied 
chemistry leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science. The School of Engineer- 
ing will carry on courses in civil engineer- 
ing, in sanitary engineering, in mechanical 
engineering, and intellectual engineering, 
at the conclusion of which the appropriate 
degrees will be given. The courses in 
the School of Architecture will lead to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science. 


THE new professors at Bryn Mawr 
College who entered on their duties in 
the fall of 1895 are: Dr. Mortimer Lam- 
son Earle, as Associate Professor of Greek 
and Latin; Mr. Paul Elmer More, as As- 
sociate in Sanscrit and Classical Litera- 
tures; Mr. Richard Norton, as Lecturer 
in Archeology; Dr. Florence Bascom, 
as Reader in Geology; and Mr. Alfred 
Hodder, as Lecturer in English Literature. 
Dr. Bascom is the only woman that has 
ever received the degree of Ph. D. 
from Johns Hopkins, and for the last two 
years has been instructor in Geology at 
the State University of Ohio. Dr. Earle 
received the degrees of A. B., A. M., and 
Ph. D. from Columbia and continued his 
classical studies at the American School 
in Athens and in Berlin. In 1887 and in 
1892 Dr. Earle was in charge of the exca- 
vations at Sicyon, and held the post of 
Assistant in Greek in Columbia College 
during the time he was not abroad in 
1886-89, and also that of Acting Assistant 
in Latin in Columbia College in the year 
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1886-87. From 1889-95, he was in- 
structor in Greek in Barnard College and 
also from 1894-95 Lecturer in Greek in 
Columbia College. Dr. Earle came to 
Bryn Mawr as the successor of Dr. Ed- 
ward Washburn Hopkins who resigned 
his position in order to accept the profes- 
sorship of Sanscrit at Yale left vacant by 
the death of Professor Whitney. Mr. 
More received the degree of A. M. 
from Harvard in 1893 and was assist- 
ant in Indo-Iranian Languages there in 
1894-95. The classical department has 
been much strengthened this year by the 
vote of the trustees in creating a lectureship 
in art. Mr. Norton, who has held this post, 
is the son of Professor Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, of Harvard. After receiving the de- 
gree of A. B. of Harvard, Mr. Norton 
spent three years in Europe, studying for 
two years in the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens, and for one year 
under Professor Furtwangler in the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Mr. Alfred Hodder is 
one of the most gifted teachers that has 


been the good fortune of any Bryn Mawr 
student to sit under, counting from the 
earliest days of the college tothese. He is 
from Harvard, where he spent two years 
in the graduate school one year as Mor- 
gan Fellow. He has also studied abroad, 
The only new appointments for 1896-97 
announced, is that of Dr. Lightner Wit- 
mer as lecturer elect in Experimental Psy- 
chology. Dr. Witmer was graduated at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1888, 
was a graduate student there 1888-90 
and Assistant in Experimental Psychology 
1890-91. In 1892 he took the degree of 
Ph. D. of Leipsic and since that time has 
held the post of Assistant Professor of 
Experimental Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. In the President's 
report just issued, this statement is found : 
‘¢There is reason to believe that the en- 
dowment of a chair of Pedagagy at Bryn 
Mawr is not far distant, and this endow- 
ment will be welcomed with the liveliest 
satisfaction.”’ 


Notes and Announcements. 


MACMILLAN & Co. will publish imme- 
diately a volume of selections from the 
writings of Christina Rossetti, arranged as 
a birthday book. 


THE next volume to be published by 
Macmillan & Co. of the ‘‘ Cambridge 
Historical Series,’’ which is now in the 
press, will be Jreland to the Year 1868, 
by Judge O’Connor Morris. 


THE new volume of the Modern 
Reader's Bible edited by Prof. R. G. Moul- 
ton will be Deuteronomy. The orations and 
songs of Moses constituting his Farewell 
to the People of Israel. 


THE new volume of Macmillan & Co.s 
Illustrated Standard Novels, will be 
Handy Andy, A Tale of Irish Life by 
Samuel Lover, illustrated by H. M. Brock 
with an introduction by Charles Whibley. 


THE People’s edition of Tennyson, uni- 
form in size with the Temple Shakespeare, 


has now reached its thirteenth and four- 
teenth volume. The two new volumes are 
Tdylls of the King, Parts Il and III. 


‘*WHOEVER possesses an appetite for 
the sensational and a love of adven- 
ture, let him read Zhe Courtship of Mor- 
vice Buckler, and we guarantee hours of 
quiet delectation.”’ 


THE next and last volume of Macmil- 
lan’s Popular Edition of Charles Dicken’s 
Works, will be Christmas Stories, a re- 
print of the annuals that were so popular 
about thirty-five years ago. 


MACMILLAN & Co. will publish shortly 
a memoir of Dr. Hawtrey, formerly head- 
master of Eton, by the Rev. F. St. John 
Thackeray. The book will have illustra- 
tions, and also a selection from Hawtrey’s 
metrical translations. 


Mr. STANLEY M. LEATHES, of Trinity 
College, (England), has been appointed 
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assistant-registrary at Cambridge for a 
period of three years. Mr. Leathes is 
understood to be preparing for publica- 
tion some of the earliest records of the 
university. 


MACMILLAN & Co. issues this month a 
new work by Charlotte M. Yonge, en- 
titled Zhe Release, or Caroline's French 
Kindred. The volume will be gotten up 
in handsome form, and made uniform 
with Miss Yonge’s other works published 
by the same house. 


THE novel which Mr. Boldrewood will 
publish during the autumn season will be 
entitled Zhe Sealskin Cloak. The 
dramatic version of this author's 2od- 
bery under Arms is now running in the 
English provinces, this being the second 
tour which the company has made. 


THE well known writer, M. Betham- 
Edwards, author of A Romance of Dijon, 
will have a new novel ready for publi- 
cation this month. The title is to be Zhe 
Dream-Charlotte, a Story of Echoes. 
The book will be published by Macmillan 
& Co. ‘ 


JUNE, it appears, is Stevenson month 
with the Chaf-Book. In the issue for 
June 15th there will be a hitherto unpub- 
lished essay, by the late Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Last year at this time, it will 
be remembered, Macaire came out in 
the pages of the Chap-Book. 


Dr. A. A. KANTHACK, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, joint author with Dr. 
Drysdale of A Course of Elementary 
Practical Bacteriology (Macmillan & Co.) 
has been appointed deputy for the profes- 
sor of pathology at Cambridge, England, 
for a period of three months. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have in preparation 
a volume entitled Riverside Letters, a 
continuation of that charming volume 
Letters to Marco by George D. Leslie, 
R. A. The book will be issued in handsome 
form and will contain illustrations by the 
author. 


Tue Kipling Birthday Book will be 
published almost immediately by Macmil- 
lan and Co. both here and in London. 
It will be embellished with beautiful de- 
signs by the author's father, Mr. J. Lock- 
wood Kipling, representing the Signs of 
the Zodiac. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have ready a volume 


of ‘‘ Essays and Critical Reviews,’’ by Mr. 
C. H. Pearson, author of National Life 
and Character a remarkable book of in- 
tense interest. The volume contains a 
biographical notice of the author contribu- 
ted by Professor H. H. Strong. 


Mr. CLAUDE MONTEFIORE is preparing 
for publication Zhe Bible for Home Read- 
ing, with comments and reflections for the 
use of Jewish parents and children. The 
first part down to the second visit of Nehe- 
miah to Jerusalem, will be issued shortly 
by Macmillan & Co. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have just issued 
an important historical work on English 
Church history, entitled Documents I/- 
lustrative of English Church History, 
compiled from original sources, by Henry 
Gee, B. D., F. S. A., and William John 
Hardy F. S. A. 


THE second series of Studies in Ancient 
History, by the late John Fergurson Mc- 
Lennan, author of Zhe Patriarchal The- 
ory, is now ready. It is published by 
Macmillan & Co. and comprises an in- 
quiry into the Origin of Exogamy. The 
work is edited by his widow and W. Ar- 
thur Platt. 


THE next volume that will be published 
in ‘‘ Bohn’s Standard Library’’ will be a 
cheap edition of Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, in three ‘volumes, as edited 
by the Rev. A. R. Shilleto, in handsome 
form, three years ago, with an introduction 
by Mr. A. H. Bullen, a portrait, anda 
full index. 


Nature of May 7, contains as an addi- 
tion to the ‘‘Science Worthies Series,’’ 
a life and an appreciation of Sir Joseph 
Lister, the new president of the Royal So- 
ciety. The latter is by Professor Till- 
manns, of Leipzig. A photogravure por- 
trait of Sir Joseph Lister is given with the 
article as a supplement. 


Ginn & Co. have just published a new 
volume of their International Modern Lan- 
guage Series /ules Lemaitre.  Selec- 
tions from his literary and dramatic crit- 
iques and from other works. Edited with 
a Literary Notice and Notes by Rosine 
Mellé diplomée del’ Université de France, 
teacher of French at Ogontz School. 


Mr. Henry W. NEVINSON, whose 
Slum Stories of London made so strong an 
impression, has written a new book, /# 
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The Valley of Tophet. These latter tales 
while characterized by the merits of 
his slum stories, are said to be more dra- 
matic and varied. Henry Holt & Co. 
will publish the book at once. 


A NEw volume has just been added to 
the Schopenhauer Series, edited by T. 
Bailey Saunders, making the sixth. The 
title is ‘‘ Zhe Art of Controversy and 
other Posthumous Papers by Arthur 
Schopenhauer, Selected and Translated 
by T. Bailey Saunders. The American 
publishers are Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. RuDYARD KIPLING is just finishing 
a new serial story which promises to rival 
the Mowgli stories in interest and novelty. 
It isa tale of life on the Cod Fisheries, 
and is described by the author as being 
‘marine, special, technical and adven- 
turous.’’ Altogether it promises to be one 
of the most important works which Mr. 
Kipling has yet written. 

D. C. HeEatH & Co. Boston, are just 
about to issue in ‘‘ Heath’s Modern Lan- 
guage Series’’ Aus Herz und Welt, two 
little stories; one, Hundert Schimmel, by 
Nathaly von Eschstruth; the other, Ad/e 
Fuenf, by Helene Stékl, with full notes 
by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt, Director of 
German Instruction in the High Schools 
of Washington, D. C. 


CorRELAND & Day announce for early 
publication a new translation into English, 
by M. S. Henry, of the medizval Cante- 
fable or song-tale of Aucassin et Nicolette, 
with the versified passages rhymed by E. 


W. Thomson. This delicate, amusing, 
and passionate love-story has not hitherto 
been published in English without some 
slight modification. 


THE Life of Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley 
author of ‘‘ A Treatise on Harmony’’ and 
other well known books on musical com- 
position, has just been published, it is 
written by F. W. Joyce, and contains por- 
traits and illustrations. This book will be 
interesting to a large number of readers 
who care to read the life of a man who 
labored much for the improvement of 
Church music. 


THE British government who distributed 
a number of sets of the Challenger Report 
to Scientific Institutions in various coun- 
tries, sent five sets to the United States. 
The institutions that received them are the 
Universities of California, Tulane and 


Colorado, the Woods Holl Laboratory and 
the Hydrographic Bureau of the United 
States Navy. The institutions were 
selected upon the recommendation of the 
Council of the Royal Society. 


The Quicksands of Pactolus is the title 
of a vigorous story of San Francisco about 
to be published by Henry Holt & Co. 
The title refers to the dangers of wealth 
gained by unscrupulous means. It has 
also a strong love interest and exciting and 
almost sensational episodes. The author, 
Horace Annesley Vachell, is well known 
in England where his Romance of Judge 
Ketchum and Model of Christian Gay ap- 
peared, the former being also published in 
America. 

AN invaluable book for the Naturalists 
and Taxidermists has just been published 
by Adam and Charles Black, of London, 
and Macmillan & Co., New York, entitled 
Artistic and Scientific Taxidermy and 
Modelling. A manual of instruction in 
the methods of preserving and reproduc- 
ing the correct form of all natural objects, 
including a chapter on the modelling of 
foilage, by Montagu Browne, F. G. S., F. 
Z. S. Curator of the Leicester Corporation 
Museum and Art Gallery. The volume 
contains twenty-two fine full-page illustra- 
tions and eleven illustrations on the text. 


PROF. VICTOR COFFIN, of the University 
of Wisconsin, is publishing a work on the 
Province of Quebec and the American 
Revolution in the Bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, which is now in the 
hands of the printer. In this study Prof. 
Coffin traces the development of British 
government in the province of Quebec 
from the peace of 1763 to the outbreak 
of the Revolutionary war, its relations to 
the other American colonies and the atti- 
tude of Canada to the Revolution. The 
work, a book of about two hundred pages, 
promises to be a very valuable addition to 
historical knowledge in a very important, 
though hitherto unexplored region. 


D. Appleton & Co. will publish im- 
mediately Prof. J. B. McMaster’s new 
book, entitled With the Fathers, it con- 
tains discussions of many timely topics 
illustrated by the lessons of history. The 
Monroe doctrine is treated in a fresh and 
interesting way, and extracts from Eng- 
lish newspapers of 1824 show the general 
English approval of the Monroe doctrine 
when it was first enunciated. The Zhird 
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Zerm Tradition is the title of another 
interesting study, and there are reviews of 
American financial questions, and the 
possibilities of sound finance in a republic, 
together with discussions of many other 
subjects of immediate concern. 


THE next volume in the ‘‘Rural Science 
Series’’ will probably be Professor Bailey's 
monograph of Zhe Apple. The work is to 
comprise two parts, the first treating of all 
the practical matters of apple-growing, 
and the second of such scientific matters 
as the botany of the apple, its history and 
evolution, production of new varieties, 
and the like. It is expected the work 
will be completed and ready for publi- 
cation in the fall. 


Two new volumes are to be added to 
those charming little books, published 
under the title of A/acmil/an's Miniature 
Series—one is, The Education of Chit- 
dren at Rome by G. Clarke, Ph. D. Prin- 
cipal of Jarvis Hall Academy, Montclair, 


Colorado—and the other, A Guzde (¢o the, 


Study of English Literature and the Essay 
on Gray, by Matthew Arnold; Ox the 
Study of Literature, by John Morley. The 
three essays—bound together in one vol- 
ume. 

Mr. ANDREW TUER'S forthcoming //s- 
tory of the Horn-Book, from which in early 
days our ancestors learned their A B C, is 
dedicated by command to the Queen of 
England and is the third book written by 
author thus distinguished. He has been 
able to discover about 150 examples of 
horn-books still in existence, which are all 
described in his pages. The work will be 
in two quarto volumes, illustrated with two 
copperplate frontispieces, and 300 other 
engravings. Recessed in theinside covers 
are to be some fac-similes of horn-books 
from rare examples. 


COLUMBIA professors are prominent in 
the recently formed section of anthro- 
pology, psychology, and philology of the 
New York Academy of Sciences. At the 
first meeting of the section on Monday 
April 27th, Prof. Franklin H. Giddings of 
the department of sociology read a paper 
entitled -‘.4 Plan for the Systematic Study 
of Tribally Organized Societies.’ Prof. 
J. McKeen Cattell of the department of 
psychology described a ‘‘ Method for De- 
termining Photometric Differences by the 
Time of Perception,’ and Dr. Livingston 
Farrand discussed ‘‘Primitive Education.”’ 


HarPeR & BROTHERS announce for 
publication during May the following 
books: On Snow Shoes to the Barren 
Grounds, Twenty-eight Hundred Miles 
After Musk Oxen and Wood Bison. By 
Casper Whitney. Profusely illustrated. 
This book is the result of a six months’ 
trip from Edmonton, northward through 
the Northwest Territory, into the arctic 
circle and back, during the winter and 
spring of 1893-1895. Cyrus W. Field, 
His Lifeand Work [1819-1892], Edited 
by Isabella Field Judson. With photo- 
gravure portrait and other illustrations. 
Briseis, a novel by William Black.  Illus- 
trated by W. T. Smedley. 


‘« Mr. Mason is to be congratulated on a 
distinguished achievement. Since the ap- 
pearance of ‘‘A Gentleman of France’’ 
there has been no historical novel pub- 
lished in England at all comparable in 
power and literary merit to ‘‘ Zhe Court- 
ship of Morrice Buckler.’ (Macmillan & 
Co.) The interest of the reader is caught 
in the first page, and retained without break 
until the close; the characters are well 
conceived and clearly and dramatically 
presented, and the style is excellent. . 
Mr. Mason has undoubted power and an 
uncommon gift of style; among living 
writers of the historic school he has no 
superior, not even in Mr. Stanley J. 
Weyman.”’ 


MACMILLIAN & Co. will publish shortly 
A Collection of Problems and Examples in 
Physics, by Messrs. C. P. Matthews and 
J. S. Shearer, of the Department of Physics 
at Cornell University. Through experi- 
ence in the class-room the authors have 
become convinced that the ordinary text 
needs to be supplemented by problem 
work in considerable variety. The pres- 
ent work is being prepared to meet this 
need and although written with especial 
reference to the undergraduate work in 
Physics at Cornell, it will yet be adapted 
for use with any standard text-book on the 
subject, or merely as an exercise book by 
itself, that is to say, the work will be in 
large measure self contained. 


HARPER & BROTHERS ‘have just pub- 
lished the following books: L£xtraordi- 
nary Cases, by Henry Lauren Clinton; 
Cold Dishes for Hot Weather, by Ysa- 
guirre and La Marca; Zhe Cavakers, 
a novel, by S. R. Keightley, which deals 
with stirring events in Cromwell's time; 
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and Mark Heffron, a novel by Alice Ward 
Bailey. The last-named work is a re- 
markably clever study of American life 
and manners, and withal an interesting 
story. The satire is sharp without being 
ill-natured, and whatever may be the 
faults of the book, dullness is not one of 
them. The types, the follies, the situa- 
tions, are all familiar enough, but the au- 
thor has succeeded in marshalling them 
into a new and entertaining order. 


PROF. WHEELER, of Cornell University, 
is writing a book on Alexander the Great, 
and the extension of Greek rule and of 
Greek ideas—the fascinating theme upon 
which Prof. Mahaffy in his lately pub- 
lished work on Ptolemaic Egypt, is the 
latest English author on this side of the 
Atlantic. A kindred work, dealing with a 
portion of the period upon which Prof. 
Wheeler is engaged, will be Mr. Abra- 
ham’s Judas Maccabeus and the Conflict 
between Hellenism and Hebraism. Both 
books will be issued by G. P. Putnam Sons. 
The same publishers have arranged for 
the issue of a work on Daniel O'Connell 
and the Nationalist Revival in Ireland, by 


Mr. Robert Dunlop, a Dublin journalist of 
long and varied experience. 


PROFESSOR HIRAM CorSON, of Cornell 
University, has prepared a wide and varied 
series of selections from Chaucer in his 
text-book, for use in college and high 
schools. The introduction will comprise 
a biographical sketch, confined to what is 
known, with certainty of Chaucer; the 
more characteristic features of his poetry, 
his versification, the pronunciation of the 
English of the fourteenth century, as de- 
termined by Ellis and others; a synopsis 
of grammatical forms, the residuals and 
modifications of Anglo-Saxon inflections; 
brief arguments of the tales represented in 
the book, and Notes and Glossary 
appended to the text. The notes will be 
more of a literary character than philologi- 
cal. 


A History of Elementary Mathematics 
by Dr. Florian Cajori, of Colorado College, 
will soon be published by Macmillan & Co. 
This little book is a popular history of those 
parts of mathematics which are taught in 
public schools and high schools. It is in- 
tended for teachers and aims not only to 
supply historical information, but also to 
point out how the study of the growth of 
mathematics leads to valuable suggestions 


on methods of teaching it. Among the 
topics discussed are the various modes of 
teaching arithmetic and algebra during the 
last four centuries, the evolution of the 
Anglo-American arithmetic, the ascen- 
dency of Euclid as a geometrical text-book, 
a critical estimate of Euclid and his mod- 
ern competitors from the standpoint of 
pedagogy and of exact science. 


In his book on European Architecture, 
Mr. Russell Sturgis deals exclusively with 
the facts, as they are visible in each 
building to one who knows how to ob- 
serve. The structure is described, and 
its meaning and the reasons for it sought 
out and explained, and the decorative 
treatment which arises from the construc- 
tion and which was, in a sense, inevitable, 
is analyzed. When those decorative 
styles which have not arisen so naturally, 
and which are rather added to the build- 
ing than an integral part of it, such as the 
ornamentation of the Imperial Roman 
buildings, is also explained and criticised. 


‘All great and successful and long-lasting 


styles of architecture are considered 
worthy of admiring study; but each has 
something feeble as well as something 
fine, and each is appraised at its just 
value, all merits and demerits being con- 
sidered. 


A DOUBLE interest attaches to U/ster as 
it is; or Twenty-eight Years’ Experience 
as an Irish Editor, by Mr. Thomas Mack- 
night, the well-known editor of the Bel- 
fast ‘‘ Northern Whig,’’ and author of Zhe 
History of the Life and Times of Edmund 
Burke and other works. Mr. Macknight’s 
personal experiences make excellent read- 
ing, and the value of these two volumes 
as a history of the Home Rule agitation 
from the Ulster point of view cannot be 
over-rated. Whether or no Home Rule 
has permanently disappeared from the re- 
gion of practical politics may be a moot 
question, but in any case no student of 
the movement and of the causes which 
more immediately led up to it can afford 
to dispense with Mr. Macknight’s clear 
and carefully-arranged account of its his- 
tory, or with his vivid sketches of the men 
who led the opposing forces. 


MACMILLAN & Co. will publish at an 
early day the Rev. Dr. Van Dyke’s Yale 
Lectures on Preaching for the current year. 
The lecturer, Dr. Henry van Dyke, of the 
Brick Church, New York City, has chosen 
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for his theme the relation of Christianity 
to the present age, which he denominates, 
an age of doubt. The great value of these 
lectures is not in their analysis of prevail- 
ing conditions, but in their deep and 
human sympathy and candor. Dr. Van 
Dyke is devout and loyal to his faith, but 
he recognizes in a marked degree the sin- 
cerity and even value of honest doubt. 
It is needless to say—for the lectures them- 
selves say it—that Dr. Van Dyke believes 
firmly in the supernatural revelation of re- 
ligious truth. It is this faith coupled with 
his understanding of and sympathy with 
the inquiring spirit of the age which has 
filled his lecture room at New Haven to 
overflowing, and which will command for 
his lectures when they appear in book 
form, a wide circle of readers. 


THE work on The Principles of the 
Transformer, by Dr. Frederick Bedell, of 
Cornell University, will be issued by 
Macmillan & Co. in the early summer. 
The book will contain an _ extensive 
treatment of the laws and principles gov- 
erning the operation of the transformer. 
A feature of the work is the unity and 
sequence of treatment, the method of 
treatment being such as to make it valu- 
able to the practicing* engineer as a work 
of reference, and to the student as a text 
book. The book contains chapters on 
Transformer Systems of Distribution, the 
Design and Construction of Transformers, 
Constant Current and Constant Potential 
Transformers, the simple theory, and the 
general theory of Transformers, effects of 
hysteresis and foncault currents, Trans- 
former Diagrams and Transformer Test- 
ing. Graphical methods are freely em- 
ployed. The book will contain about 400 
pages with over 200 illustrations. 


THE first part of Zhe Figaro Salon for 
1896, has just been published. The work 
is issued in Paris, London and New York, 
by Boussod, Valadon & Company. This 
beautiful publication will be completed in 
six folio parts, issued about every two 
weeks. It contains over 100 reproduc- 
tions of the most remarkable paintings 
and sculptures exhibited in both the ‘‘Salon 
of the Champs-Elysées’’ (Old Salon) and 
the ‘‘ Salon of the Champ-de-Mars’’ (New 
Salon), three parts being devoted to each 
exhibition. It is the only publication on 
the Paris ‘‘Salons’’ containing large size 
plates, the full pages in black and tints 


measuring about 9x13 inches and the six 
double-page Colored Supplements (one in 
each part) measuring about 13x18 inches. 
All the illustrations are photographed direct 
from the originals, thus insuring the most 
perfect reproductions, especially when ex- 
ecuted by the ‘‘Goupil’’ process of Typo- 
gravure, which is unexcelled. 


The Pruning-Book, now in preparation, 
it to be the title of the next volume in the 
Garden Craft Series. itis by Professor 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University, and 
will be uniform with his popular and 
useful Horticulturist's Rule Book, Plant 
Breeding and The Nursery Book. It is 
strange that the one subject upon which 
horticulturists have always asked the most 
questions, should be wholly without a 
treatise. The subject of pruning is so 
vitally connected with every horticultural 
occupation and the questions which it 
presents are so numerous and so difficult 
of answer, that nothing less than an entire 
volume can ever set people right in respect 
to it. Professor Bailey has been making 
definite experiments and observations 
upon the subject for a number of years, 
and the results of these labors are now 
approaching readiness for publication. An 
artist is now employed under Professor 
Bailey's special direction, in the making 
of illustrations for the book. The work 
will comprise the entire range of the the- 
ory and practice of pruning, both of fruit 
and ornamental trees and bushes, and it 
is expected to be on sale early in 1897 or 
before. 


‘‘For a tale of quietude, diversified by 
one vigorous episode connected with Eng- 
lish fists and Italian stabbings, with just 
enough of complication between ladies 
and gentlemen, and with love hovering 
near, we do not see how Adam /John- 
stone's Son is easily to be beaten. Among 
authors who have come to the front and 
kept in the front during the last twenty 
years, Mr. Marion Crawford holds an 
honored place, and is more remarkable 
than many of his contemporaries because 
of the notable manner in which he has 
contrived to exhibit himself as fresh as 
when he started after penning a score of 
novels. Take Adam Johnstone's Son, for 
example. It is as wholesome, as lively, 
as unjaded as if it were the work of a 
young man bringing all his early vigor to 
the task. Mr. Marion Crawford has 
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given us many reasons for feeling the im- 
pulses of a generous spirit, and by means 
of this his latest story we sink even more 
deeply into his debt, a little of which we 
can, perhaps, discharge by speaking cor- 
dially of this delightful tale in these col- 
umns, thus paying a small interest on 
Mr. Crawford's capital.’’—Literary World 
(London). 


THE American Economic Association 
Monographs will hereafter be issued not 
at stated intervals, but in such number 
and at such times, as the publication com- 
mittee shall deem expedient. The Asso- 
ciation will also issue a series of short 
studies, not less than six or more than 
twelve in the course of the year, in which 
practical questions shall be discussed. 
The first of the Monographs under the 
new arrangement will bea series of Le¢ters 
of David Ricardo to John Ramsay Mc- 
Culloch, which Dr. J. H. Hollander was 
so fortunate as to securein London. This 
will be followed by Mr. Frederick L. 
Hoffman’s Race Traits and Tendencies of 
the American Negro. In the first of the 
new series of Studies there will be two 
papers, one being the opening address of 
the meeting at Indianapolis by the Presi- 
dent, Professor J. B. Clarke, on Zhe The- 
ory of Economic Progress, and the other 
a paper presented by Francis A. Walker, 
entitled Zhe Relation of Changes in the 
Volumé of Currency to Prosperity. The 
second number of the Studies will contain 
three papers on an important aspect of 
the wage question, originally read before 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

MACMILLAN & Co. will shortly publish 
Volume I of the Columbia University Bo- 
tanical Series, the title of which will be 
Elementary Botany by Carlton C. Curtis, 
Ph. D., Tutor in Botany, Columbia Uni- 
versity, with an introduction by N. L. 
Britton, Ph. D., Professor of Botany. 
This book is designed to supply a need 
which has been felt to exist for a broad 
but concise treatise on the principles of 
modern botany for use in laboratories and 
lecture courses. It opens with a general 
discussion of the relations of plants to ani- 
mals and to the mineral kingdom anda 
concise statement of the factors of organic 
evolution. The plant cell is then taken 
up, followed by chapters on tissues and 
tissue systems and the union of these sys- 
tems in the formation of organs. The 


primary principles of plant physiology are 
next considered, discussing the foods, their 
source and absorbtion ; the transmission 
and manufacture of this crude material 
into organized substance ; the distribution 
and utilization of this plastic substance as 
seen in the slow movements of growth, 
mutation and twining of stems, and finally 
the methods of propagation and reproduc- 
tion. The remainder of the work is given 
to the description of the morphology, tax- 
onomy and phylogeny of the groups of 
plants as arranged under the subkingdoms, 
Thallophyta, Bryophyta, Pteridophyta and 
Spermatophyta, supplemented by a brief 
review of Palzobotany. Types forthe lab- 
oratory work have been carefully selected 
and directions for field work, collecting 
and preserving are given. The plates, 87 
in number, contain only figures made from 
studies by the author. 


MACMILLAN & Co. will publish imme- 
diately an entirely new edition of Zhe 
Nursery Book, thoroughly recast and re- 
vised by the author, Professor L. H. Bailey, 
Professor of Horticulture in the Cornell 
University. This little manual has been 
one of the most popular of all current horti- 
cultural books. It contains no discussions 
of the theory or ph§siology of the propa- 
gation of plants, but is a simple and practi- 
cal account of all the ways in which plants 
are multiplied. It has found a wide circu- 
lation both amongst nurserymen and ama- 
teurs. The first chapter deals with the 
methods of raising plants from seeds. 
It is divided into three parts, the general 
requirements of germination, seed testing 
(this being new to the third edition), and 
the actual methods of handling and sow- 
ing seeds and spores. The second chap- 
ter details the methods of propagating by 
means of bulbs, corms, division and the 
like. Thethird is upon layer-propagation. 
The fourth is a very full account of the 
various ways of making cuttings, with full 
descriptions of propagating frames. The 
fifth chapter, which is much extended in the 
third edition, is a monograph upon graft- 
ing and budding, with a full discussion now 
added of the vexed questions respecting 
the merits of root-grafted trees. The sixth 
chapter is an extended alphabetical list, 
including hundreds of entries, of all plants 
commonly grown either in gardens or 
greenhouses or in orchards, with the par- 
ticular methods by which they are multi- 
plied. Many new illustrations have been 
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made for this edition, bringing the number 
of cutsupto over 150. Inits revised form, 
The Nursery Book is the most complete 
propagating manual in the language. It 
is one of the Garden Craft Series, attrac- 
tively found in flexible cloth. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have in preparation 
The Introduction to Public Finance, by 
Prof. Carl C. Plehn, of the University of 
California. It treats of public expendi- 
ture, public revenues, public indebtedness 
and financial administration. By far the 
largest part of the book is devoted to a 
discussion of the different forms of taxa- 
tion. The treatment is historical and 
analytical. The author has attempted to 
collate the positive results reached by the 
extensive researches which have recently 
been made in these lines both in this 
country and in Europe. He advocates no 
hobby. It is the purpose of the book to 
explain existing systems and to provide 
that knowledge from which alone intelli- 
gent reform can proceed, rather than to 
advocate new theories. The reform of 
national, commonwealth and local taxa- 
tion will soon be imperative if it is not so 
already, and there is urgent need of wide- 
spread education in the correct principles 
of the science of Public Finance. The 
work shows the lines of development in 
Public Finance from the earliest times 
down to the present and draws upon the 
experience of the leading nations for il- 
lustrations. It is intended primarily as an 
elementary text-book for colleges and uni- 
versities. In the smaller colleges where 
the time available for a course in Public 
Finance is limited this might be the main 
text-book. In larger colleges and in uni- 
versities it may be found useful to intro- 
duce a course of lectures or may be sup- 
plemented by some larger treatise, like 
Bastable’s Public Finance. Although 
primarily a text-book, it is hoped that it 
may be of interest to the large number of 
persons directly or indirectly concerned 
with the practical administration of the 
public finances, such as legislators, tax 
assessors, tax collectors, treasurers, audi- 
tors, and also to journalists. The book 
will probably appear in August. 


‘‘Ir will not surprise readers of A/- 
mayer's Folly, that remarkable novel 
where wild nature and strange humanity 
were so powerfully portrayed, to learn 
that its author has led an adventurous life. 
Material for such books can only be 


brought to the writing-table by the track 
of personal experience. It is as unmis- 
takeably the book of a wanderer who has 
lived far from the ways and the atmos- 
phere of European capitals as are Loti’s 
exotic romances. An unfamiliar some- 
thing in its tone, too, which now expressed 
itself as poetry, and now was too vaguely 
illusive for readers here in London to grasp 
very easily, roused a curiosity as to its 
origin. Perhaps the unfamiliarity is ex- 
plained by the fact that Mr. Conrad, for 
all his skillful adoption of our language, is 
not an Englishman. He is a Pole by 
birth, and his early years were spent in 
Poland. From at least two generations 
he inherited a keen interest in literature ; 
his father, or his grandfather, was a trans- 
lator of Shakespeare. But they were men 
of action, too. The grandfather had be- 
longed to Napoleon's Grand Armée. His 
father attached himself to the revolutionary 
movement in Poland, and suffered im- 
prisonment for his opinions. Indeed, we 
believe young Conrad and his mother 
shared the confinement. After his father’s 
release and his mother’s death, he accom- 
panied his father to Warsaw, where the 
latter also died. At the age of thirteen 
he found his way to Paris, drifted to Mar- 
seilles, to a merchant house, and after- 
wards to a seafaring life. As a merchant 
seaman he has gone through all the grades, 
and is now full captain in the English 
marines. He has served in most quarters 
of the globe, but chiefly in the Pacific and 
on the Borneo coast, and has commanded 
a steamer on the Congo. During all his 
active, wandering life, literature has al- 
ways had a fascination for him, though 
he has let the world see none of the ex- 
periments that perhaps prepared the way 
for Almayer's Folly and The Outcast of 
the Island.’'—The Bookman. 


MacmiLtan & Co. announce for im- 
mediate publication Leibnitz’s Critigue of 
Locke : New Essays on the Understanding, 
translated from the French by Alfred G. 
Langley, A. M., with an Appendix con- 
taining a number of Leibnitz’s shorter 
pieces not hitherto translated. The book 
includes a translation of the entire fifth 
volume of Gerhardt’s edition of Zhe Philo- 
sophical Writings of Leibnitz, consisting 
of an Introduction by Gerhardt, several 
short pieces on Locke’s Essay concern- 
ing Human Understanding, and the New 
Essays; also an Appendix containing, 
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among other writings of Leibnitz, the Zssaz 
de Dynamique; the Specimen Dynami- 
cum ; the letter to Jacob Thomasius, April 
20-30, 1669; an Appendix to a letter to 
H. Fabri, 1702 ; anda letter on the ‘‘ Law 
of Continuity.’’ The book is provided with 
complete indexes, which have purposely 
been made full and in which the utmost 
possible care has been taken to secure ac- 
curracy of reference. The writings of 
Leibnitz included in this volume, at least, 
will in consequence be accessible, with a 
completeness and facility never before pos- 
sible. Notes have also been prepared 
giving the text-reading of the different edi- 
tions, biographical and bibliographical in- 
formation regarding persons and books 
referred to so far as such information 
could be obtained; references to other 
works of Leibnitz where he discusses the 


Reviews. 
Heredity and Christian Problems. By Amory All students and lovers of Wordsworth will 
H. Bradford. 12mo, cloth. 


‘* Heredity and Christian Problems’’ is a 
pleasant and practical presentation of a wide, 
suggestive theme. Dr. Bradford belongs to the 
still small though growing number of ministers 
who are striving to render the truth under the 
terms of our present knowledge, and to redirect 
it more skillfully to the solution of social prob- 
lems. This class has not only the past behind 
it, but the present around it, and the future be- 
fore it. The first chapters are occupied with a 
résumé of the law of heredity as expounded by 
various leading authorities ; and cover the ground 
somewhat extendedly. The later chapters apply 
the doctrine to theoretical and practical problems; 
such as the freedom of the will and the person 
of Christ, education and the home, pauperism, 
crime, and race-renovation. The book is well 
fitted to instruct and to guide the general reader 
desirous to make wisely his contribution to the 
common welfare. It is quite often conceded 
that genius does not pass by inheritance. The 
author seems to accept that conclusion. More, 
however, seems to be envolved in the concession 
than they are aware of who make it. We shall 
hardly say that genius has fixed boundaries, and 
is distinct in kind from talent and intelligence. 
If it is not, and is not transmissible, it becomes 
improbable that pure intellectual endowments are 
transferred. There are so many implications of 
mental power in physical organization, that 
simply physical inheritance goes far to impart 
moral and intellectual quality.— Zhe Dial. 


The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 
Edited by William Knight. Vols. I. and II. 
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same topic, and also to the authorities as 
seemed necessary or desirable and expla- 
nations of a few terms thought to be obscure 
and the explanations of which are not gen- 
erally known or easily accessible. Nocom- 
mentary on the text has been attempted. 
Extended commentary was impossible 
within the necessary limits of the volume. 
The aim of the translator was simply to 
bring Leibnitz’s great work within the 
easier reach of English-speaking students 
and to render it more easily accessible with 
such annotation, literary and other, as 
would make it more acceptable to the stu- 
dent. The philosophical notes therefore 
confine themselves to a brief statement of 
Leibnitz’s views, and to brief criticism or 
indication of criticism, the students pur- 
posely being left to gain his knowledge of 
Leibnitz’s doctrine from Leibnitz himself. 


be glad to have his complete works in the beau- 
tiful and handy ‘‘Eversley Series.’’ There are 
to be sixteen volumes in all, eight of which will 
be devoted to the poems, the remainder being 
made up of prose works, letters, and journals, 
and the life of the poet. Prof. Knight’s is em- 
phatically an edition for students, and these, we 
think, will find it the fullest in point of informa- 
tion ever offered to the British public. Noth- 
ing, indeed, that editorial knowledge and sagac- 
ity could suggest has been left undone; but 
there are no superfluous notes. Between the 
years 1882 and 1886 Mr. Paterson, of Edin- 
burgh, published a Library Edition of Words- 
worth’s poems, edited by Prof. Knight ; but 
the present edition is not a reprint of that eleven- 
volume issue. Much of the editorial material 
has necessarily been repeated, but it has been 
‘revised, corrected and readjusted,’’ some errors 
have been removed, several thousands of new 
notes added, and many of the old ones recast. 
**The changes of text introduced by Words- 
worth,’’ we are told, ‘‘into the successive edi- 
tions of his poems, have all been revised ; new 
readings—derived from many MS. sources— 
have been added; while the chronological 
order of the poems has, in several in- 
stances, been changed, in the light of fresh evi- 
dence.’ In the ‘Eversley’ edition the poems 
are arranged in chronological order, not of 
ree but of composition, the changes made 

y Wordsworth in successive editions are given 
in foot notes with dates, the notes dictated by 
the poet to Miss Fenwick are printed in full, 
several complete poems not given elsewhere will 
be included in Volume VIII., and a biblio- 
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graphy and life are added. These features of 
the 1882-86 edition are retained in the present 
issue. The new features as set forth by the 
editor may be summarized thus: any note writ- 
ten by Wordsworth is given first with his initials 
and date, then come the Fenwick notes and 
lastly Professor Knight's; the prose works are 
to be given in full; the journals will not be 
printed entire, but where any journal is curtailed 
the reasons will be stated in an editorial note ; 
the letters, arranged chronologically, will be pub- 
lished by themselves ; with a new bibliography, 
and a chronological table of the poems and prose 
writings, a bibliography of Wordsworth criticism 
is given. This feature, we fancy, will prove of 
the greatest interest and value to students. The 
new life will not exceed a single volume, and 
finally each of the sixteen volumes will have a 
new portrait either of the poet himself or of some 
member of his family. These bald statements 
will in some measure indicate the scope of the 
editor’s labors and the prodigious pains he has 
taken to insure accuracy and fullness. To stu- 
dents of poetry in general the various readings 
where changes have been introduced will prove 
not the least attractive of the ‘ Eversley’ edition. 
Like all poets endowed with the artistic sense, 
Wordsworth was much given to ‘ improvements,’ 
which, though generally successful, were some- 
times doubtful. One illustration of his extreme 
sensitiveness in this respect must suffice. It is 
the second stanza of the poem ‘ To the Cuckoo.’ 
The readings of 1807, 1815, 1820, 1827, and 
1845 are thus given by Professor Knight :— 


While I am lying on the grass, 
I hear thy restless shout ; 
From hill to hill it seems to pass, 
About and all about. 


While I am lying on the grass, 
Thy loud note smites my ear !— 

From hill to hill it seems to pass, 
At once far off and near! 


1807 


1815 


While I am lying on the grass, 
Thy loud note smites my ear! 

It seems to fill the whole air’s space, 
At once far off and near. 1820 


While I am lying on the grass, 
Thy two-fold shout I hear, 
That seems to fill the whole air’s space, 
As loud far off as near. 1827 
Whi ; 

Thy two-fold shou T hear,” 
From hill to hill it seems to pass, 
At once far off and near. 1845 
Clearly there was a good deal of trouble with 
that shout, but the hunt for the right word or the 
right sequence of words is as keen as ever it was 
with Flaubert or Tennyson. For the student of 
poetry in general and the lover of Wordsworth 
in particular it would be difficult to imagine a 
better edition of the works of the Bard of Rydal 
than the present promises to be. Indeed, so 
thoroughly has the editor performed his task that 
he has left criticism dumb. We can say no more 
in his praise. Two portraits of Wordsworth are 
given in the volumes before us, the first being 
after Shuter, the other after Nash.—Prdlishers’ 

Circular. 


Social Rights and Duties ; Addressed to Ethicat 
Societies. By Leslie Stephen. 2 vols., 12mo, 
cloth. 


In these two volumes Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
collected the papers on ethical subjects which 
from time to time during recent years he has ad- 
dressed to the ethical societies of London. Some 
of them have already been published in various 
magazines, but had they been allowed to remain 
there without resurrection, the public would 
have had ground of complaint. For nothing 
which Mr. Leslie Stephen has given to the 
world, not even his ‘‘ English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century,’’ is better fitted to contribute 
to clear thinking on subjects of urgent importance, 
or worthily to exhibit the strong and subtle dia- 
lectic and trenchant style of the most serious critic 
and one of the most powerful minds of this gen- 
eration. The subjects handled are precisely 
those ethical problems which equally vex the 
philosopher and the man in the street ; competi- 
tion, luxury, heredity, the vanity of philosophiz- 
ing, Prof. Huxley’s contention that the cosmic 
process is at war with moral progress. On all 
these themes much has already been written, 
but those who have most eagerly followed the 
advance that has been made in their discussion 
will be the readiest to acknowledge that in these 
essays a forward step has definitely been taken. 

As six subjects are dealt with in each volume, 
it is, of course, impossible to call attention to 
all the essays. In the paper on ‘* The Morality 
of Competition’? he dwells on the impossibility 
of getting rid of it. ‘*So long as human nature 
varies indefinitely, so long as we have knaves 
and honest men, sinners and saints, cowards 
and heroes, some process of energetic and active 
sifting is surely essential to the preservation of 
social health ; and it is difficult to see how that 
is conceivable without some process of active 
and keen competition.’’ For the evils which 
result from competition he has no specific. The 
ideal state in which competition should be so 
regulated as to be equivalent to a process of 
bringing about the best possible distribution of 
the whole social forces, has not yet been reached, 
and is scarcely within sight. At present we 
can only aim at eliminating from competition 
whatever is dishonorable, at spreading enlighten- 
ment and good feeling, and at helping the un- 
fortunate. This may not seem very helpful. 
But Mr. Stephen is not a practical politician, 
but a critic and a philosopher. 

In dealing with that last utterance of Prof. 
Huxley in which the philosophical man of sci- 
ence seemed to betray an uneasy consciousness 
that his science and his philosophy were pulling 
him asunder, Mr. Stephen effectively shows that 
it is only a crude and lop-sided idea of the cos- 
mic process which can be supposed to be at 
variance with moral progress. Alongside of the 
destructive and self-assertive elements in man 
and beast which are developed by the struggle 
for existence, there are also evolved tacit alliances 
and an energetic altruism. The struggle for life 
among the lower animals necessarily involves 
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codperation ; one race cannot exist without the 
existence of others. These tacit alliances are 
recognized and respected by man in so far as he 
becomes a reasonable being. The altruism 
which is instinctive in the animal mother and 
mate is an essential element inevolution. Here 
Mr. Stephen follows a line of thought with which 
Prof. Drummond has made us familiar, But 
Mr. Stephen shows how those tacit alliances 
and altruism become moral; how the elements 
of moral progress are the continuation of the 
cosmic process, and not its reversal. Morality 
proper ins when sympathy begins, when we 
really desire the happiness of others, and when 
our conduct is governed by this desire. ‘This, 
indubitably, is the greatest of all changes, the 
critical fact which decides whether we are to re- 
gard conduct simply as useful, or also to regard 
it as moral in the strictest sense. But I should 
still call it a development, and not a reversal of 
the previous process. The conduct which we 
call virtuous is the same conduct externally which 
we before regarded as useful. The difference is 
that the simple fact of its utility, that is, of its 
utility to others and to the race in general, has 
now become also the sufficient motive for the 
action as well as the implicit cause of the ac- 
tion.’’ The blind instincts operating in parents 
and mates are the germ out of which has sprung 
all that we now recognize as morality. This may 
seem somewhat hard on the animals, to whom 
no credit for sympathy is given, and whose affec- 
tions are reduced to apparently automatic in- 
stincts. But the paper should be read and taken 
to heart. Equally worth pondering and even 
more suggestive are the papers on Heredity, 
Punishment and the Vanity of Philosophizing ; 
while we can only express the hope that all 
writers, and especially journalists, will be the 
better for the advice tendered to them in the 
essay on ‘‘ The Duties of Authors.’’—Marcus 
Don, in Zhe Bookman. 


Life, Letters, and Works of Louis Agassiz. 
By Jules Marcou. With Illustrations. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo. I., pp. xii, 302, pll. 3. II., pp. 
x, 318, pll. 4. 

About twenty formal biographies of Agassiz 
appeared from 1845 to 1893, with some thirty 
lesser notices of his life and works during the 
same period, besides uncounted articles compiled 
for cyclopedias or for newspapers. We have 
also many portraits, painted, engraved or photo- 
graphed, with busts, medals, and tablets. A 
list of Agassiz’s own principal writings, or 
‘works,’ 1828-73, is 418, or 425 with others 
published posthumously, 1874-80; and this is 
exclusive of countless fugitive pieces, printed 
correspondence, museum officialities, reported 
lectures and the like, which we suppose would 
take a complete Agassiz bibliography beyond 
1,000 entries. Here is certainly an embarassing 
richness of material for any biographer, but it 
has been already so well worked up that a new 
Life of Agassiz must show its reason for being, 
and especially for ordering to supplant Mrs. E. 


C. Agassiz’s ‘ Life and Correspondence,’ which 
has been very generally considered final since 
its appearance in 1885. Accordingly, Prof. 
Marcou’s compliments to Mrs. Agassiz are 
necessarily apologetic in form, and in fact ex- 
planatory, his persuasion having been that ‘* the 
true history of Agassiz has not yet been written.”’ 

The veteran geologist is the sole survivor of 
the small band of European naturalists who 
came to America with Agassiz in 1846, the only 
one now living who enjoyed Agassiz’s friendship 
for nearly thirty years, and one of the few men 
to whom Agassiz ever even half unbosomed 
himself. He is distinctively one of the school 
of scientists to which Agassiz belonged, now 
generally considered old-fashioned, out of date, 
and hopelessly heretical in the dogma and ritual 
of present-day evolutionary science. Prof. 
Marcou has been many years in gathering if not 
also in shaping his materials, with the ‘* design 
of presenting to the public the man himself ; his 
origin, his character, his public life, his private 
life, his passions, his weaknesses, his faults, his 
errors, his genius ; what he did and what he left 
undone ; above all, to put him in his place, in a 
true light, in correct perspective, with its lights 
and shadows, in the field of history of natural 
science. I have tried to speak of him unin- 
fluenced by the discordant voices which have 
celebrated his merits without discretion, or de- 
molished his reputation without measure.’’ 

His subject is a man of enormous achieve- 
ment, of world-wide fame, and of unquestion- 
able genius, whom, nevertheless, many persons 
honestly believe to have been ‘‘vastly overrated,’’ 
and whom some discerning ones have considered 
inferior to Jeffries Wyman as a biologist, though 
the latter’s name is scarcely known beyond sci- 
entific circles. A renowned and erudite student 
of nature, his most significant and far-seeing gen- 
eralization—namely, that ontogeny of the indi- 
vidual epitomizes phylogeny of the race—has had 
little to do with his renown and been little con- 
sidered in estimating his erudition. A profes- 
sional ichthyologist, of vast acquirements in his 
specialty, his maturest generalizations regarding 
cycloid, ctenoid, ganoid, and placoid scales have 
come to be considered not less unsound and fan- 
ciful than Cuvier’s notion of four types of all an- 
imals, or than Owen's archetype itself. A pop- 
ular and sympathetic personality which won all 
hearts, his biographer represents him as uneasy 
in the presence of his peers, brooking no rival, 
and received in Paris and London with all the 
more cordiality because it was known that his 
stay would be short. The gifted teacher of a 
generation of men and women whom to know 
personally was an education in itself, his students 
ran the whole gamut between reverence and mu- 
tiny. A lavishly generous man, to whom busi- 
ness methods were unknown, who never counted 
the cost, he was often pinched for private means, 
yet had the address to secure vast sums of public 
money for scientific ends. 

We sometimes hear of men who are said to 
be greater than their works. If there really be 

















any such persons, Agassiz is among the number. 
His positive contributions to science extend over 
half a century—from the description of a new 
monkey in 1828 to a posthumous work on corals 
in 1880; they range through all branches of 
the biological sciences, and extend far into the 
department of physics, especially in the ice-age 
problems of geology. In so far as he had a 
zodlogical specialty, it was ichthyology, and in 
this his researches were extensively palzonto- 
logical. The study of echinoderms, so success- 
fully prosecuted by his distinguished son Alexan- 
der, long occupied him. He is also prominently 
identified with embryological research. His 
erudition was vast and varied; a tenacious 
memory kept most of it available at a moment’s 
notice; a well-ordered mind enabled him to 
utilize most of it on any occasion: a stubborn 
insistence upon fact kept him from dreaming 
much, and his imagination seems to have been 
seldom if ever overwrought. ‘The result of his 
lifework, such as it is, has passed into history ; 
and what has been found to fit the progress of 
science has become ingrained in our common 
stock of permanent knowledge. Agassiz, in 
short, is ‘‘ classic’’ in natural history. Yet we 
doubt if the net result of his published work 
approaches the measure of importance and use- 
fulness of his personal example, or has anything 
like the influence he exerted while living—and 
still exerts, though dead. This is what we 
mean by saying that he was greater than his 
works. In his career as a teacher and pupular- 
izer of science is to be read his truest title to 
fame. We recall no other name, excepting that 
of Huxley, which has become so nearly synony- 
mous with ‘‘ science,’’ or, at any rate, with the 
idea which that word conveys to most persons. 
As, by a late witty saying, ‘‘for the English 
public, ‘science’ means an article by Prof. 
Huxley in the Mineteenth Century,’’ so meant 
a lecture by Agassiz for many years to the average 
American. Agassiz did more than make science 
respectable; he made it fashionable—socially 
fashionable. No man could be devised or 
imagined better at this business, in this country 
at least. Art conspired with nature to fit him 
for it; his personal appearance, his manner, his 
delivery, even his slight foreign accent, told 
with immense effect, and gave him an irresistible 
hold upon his hearers. He was fully conscious 
of this power, loved the footlights as dearly as 
any actor, and made the platform a stage for 
dramatic situations. We may never see his like 
again in this respect, but the results remain 
visible and palpable. Thousands have applauded 
Agassiz’s public pronouncements, for one person 
who ever read his books to any considerable 
extent; hundreds have been kindled to enthu- 
siasm for the pleasant paths of knowledge by 
the contagion of his personal example, for one 
whose knowledge has been increased by his 
publications ; and scores of students who have 
become prominent in science in indirect conse- 
quence of his teachings, turn to his writings 
chiefly to criticise or refute them. 
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The public really knows very little of Agas- 
siz’s technical work—or anybody’s else, for that 
matter. How many of his admirers have any 
but the vaguest ideas of his theories or ob- 
servations on glaciation? How many could 
assign the respective parts taken by Agassiz and 
Edward Desor in the history of echinoderms? 
How many could quote a single fish’s name 
from the ‘ Poissons Fossils’? If we turn to one 
of his greatest and one of his very few com- 
mercially successful works, one also of special 
interest to Americans, who so love pent en 
Agassiz’s name, the result is still the same. This 
is no other than the celebrated ‘ Contributions to 
the Natural History of the United States,’ which 
started magnificiently in April, 1858, but broke 
down after four volumes had appeared, in 1862, 
and was never resumed, though ten volumes had 
been planned. Agassiz was then at the zenith 
of his popularity ; he had just passed his fiftieth 
birthday, May 27, 1857, to which Longfellow 
dedicated the poem which is far better known 
than Agassiz’s own great work. Prof. Marcou 
states that, with the exception of the preliminary 
Essay on Classification, which achieved some 
popularity and had decided influence on its 
separate republication in modified form, the 
number of persons who ever read the ‘ Contribu- 
tions’ may be ‘‘less than one hundred’’ in 
America and ‘‘ only a few dozens’’ in Europe. 
Similarly, Part II. of the ‘ Principles of Zodlogy’ 
was never published, and various other pro- 
jected works, which appeared in part, were 
never pushed to completion. Almost the only 
popular and practically successful book Agassiz 
ever wrote was his ‘ Methods of Study in Na- 
tural History,’ which a in 1863 after 
running for two years in the Atlantic Monthly, 
went through about twenty editions, and had 
enormous educational influence. This is probably 
the one work in which Agassiz the writer and 
Agassiz the speaker came in closest touch ; and 
hence its effectiveness. The greatest practical 
book Agassiz ever conferred upon working na- 
turalists was his ‘ Nomenclator Zodlogicus,’ with 
the accompanying Index—the veriest drudgery 
imaginable for an author, yet drudgery of a kind 
that no hack or mere compiler could have per- 
formed ; and only those who have to keep it at 
their elbows can be sufficiently grateful for this 
instrument. 

The work before us is decidedly the most 
comprehensive, most incisive, most original, and 
altogether ungracious contribution to our knowl- 
edge of Agassiz that has ever appeared. We 
question its entire wisdom and we suspect its dis- 
interestedness. While it will delight some, it 
will pain others, and cause to grieve not a few of 
the judicious. It is particularly remarkable for 
raking up old personalities and forgotten scien- 
tific quarrels. Who remembers anything about 
Agassiz’s affair with James D. Forbes until he is. 
here reminded of it? And who carés now 
whether or not the breach was ever healed be- 
tween the vivacious Franco-Swiss king, of the 
ice-age and the obnoxious British Islander— 
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‘tall, thin, dry, haughty, and extremely egotis- 
tical’’—concerning whom Marcou quotes with 
gusto from Tépfier: ‘* Je défendé vos de parler 
a moi. quand je dis¢ rien 4 vos!’ Who was 
Karl Schimper, that we should care whether or 
not ‘il n'a manqué a Schimper que d’étre 
sobre,’’ or now wish to peruse Agassiz’s ‘ Er- 
wiederung auf Dr. Karl Schimper’s Angriffe’ ? 
On the other hand, the Desor matter was more 
serious, and, much as Marcou says about it that 
we wish to know, he leaves us in the lurch as to 
the real secret of the extraordinary relations be- 
tween Agassiz and his long-time secretary. The 
first volume, dealing with Agassiz’s early life in 
Europe, is remote enough from present interests, 
in both time and scene, to give us much accurate 
and original information not to be found else- 
where, and otherwise to pass unchallenged as 
the always delightful and seldom dangerous gos- 
sip of the great, The second volume, however, 
treating of the times when Agassiz was in the 
midst of us, is simply a heap of combustibles, 
which only require ventilation enough to flare 
up. Chapter xviii., for example, 1858-64, fans 
the embers of all the burning questions of thirty 
years ago, till we feel the heat and see them 
glow again. In recalling the odium scientificum 
to which the dissensions over Darwinism gave 
rise, our author is either mistaken or unjust. In 
Dr. Gray’s case, which must be so familiar to most 
of our readers that we need not elaborate it, the 
note on p. 110 is probably erroneous in fact, and 
we do not think it quite right to say of Agassiz 
and Gray that ‘‘their friendship grew rapidly 
until completely checked by the publication of 
Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species,’ in 1859’’ (i., p. 
284). Certainly there was a coolness for a time 
while the great zodlogist and the great botanist 
were each endeavoring to readjust their precon- 
ceptions to the new order of things; but it was 
pn me removed before long, and the two met 
cordially, if infrequently, as long as Agassiz 
lived. This is not the only case where we sus- 
= there is a little private axe hidden in the 
arge and shapely bundle of faggots of fact which 
Professor Marcou offers. Sometimes he seems 
to be settling old scores of his own, with Agas- 
siz for a stalking-horse. Thus, for a piece of 
present-day practical politics, or eminently prac- 
ticable polemics, commend us to what he says 
of the origin, progress and present status of the 
National Academy of Sciences. We cite vol- 
ume ii., pp. 157, 158. 

In March, 1863, during asession of the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, he 
joined Prof. Bache in his scheme for the founda- 
tion of a National Academy of Science. Bache 
was a rather ambitious man, full of academic 
distinctions, and a lover of power. In 1860 
Agassiz had him elected a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Academy of Science of the Institute 
of France, and from that moment Bache worked 
at the creation of a National Academy, to bear 
some analogy to the French one. Under the 
pretext that the government at Washington might 
be in want of advice, directions, and reports on 


scientific subjects, Bache, supported by Agassiz 
and Joseph Henry, obtained through Henry 
Wilson, then Vice-President of the United States, 
an act by the Thirty-seventh Congress ‘*to in- 
corporate the National Academy of Science.”’ 

Agassiz, who knew the defects of close cor- 
porations with government privileges, like the 
Institute of France, hesitated in following Bache, 
as did Joseph Henry. But both had been in 
such intimate relationship with Bache, and the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, founded in 1848, had given such scanty 
results, notwithstanding the influence exerted on 
the committee by Prof. Bache and his friends, 
that they thought a trial might be made. Agassiz 
may be called one of the founders, but not the 
‘prime mover.’’ Returning from Washington, 
after the act was passed by Congress, Agassiz 
was certainly not an enthusiast on the subject, 
and even showed a dislike to talk about it, sim- 
ply saying that ‘‘the National Academy was 
mainly to satisfy Bache’s ambition for control.”’ 
A friend told him that it would soon fall into the 
hands of politico-savants, which he admitted 
might be true; and, in fact, a few years after 
the death of Bache, Agassiz, and Henry, the 
National Academy became, as predicted, a tool 
in the hands of ambitious government employees 
at Washington. 

Whether or not one should here read between 
the lines ‘‘ pas méme icien,’’ we are not 
disposed to inquire, in view of the fact that dis- 
sensions among the ninety-odd American im- 
mortals have often been expressed in identical 
terms within the verge of the Academy’s chaste 
enceinte. 

Our notice would be incomplete without some 
reference to Agassiz’s religious opinions, as re- 
flected by his biographer His scientific con- 
ceptions seem to present-day scientists radically 
wrong ; how, then, about that measure of igno- 
rance which he, like most intellectual men, 
bundle up in what may be called a creed or con- 
fession of faith? Very likely Agassiz, like 
Faraday, Gray, and many other great scientists, 
knew the difference between what he knew and 
what he did not know, and was thus able to 
keep his science and his religion in separate 
watertight and fireproof compartments. Very 
likely, also, he could feel to the depths of his 
spiritual nature the difference between living re- 
ligion and dead ecclesiasticism. Marcou cites 
on this score a letter written by Agassiz to the 
rector of Neuchatel, December 14, 1841, dur- 
ing the tempest in a teapot, which arose over 
some of Agassiz’s sans-fagon dealings with 
dogma : 

Heureusement que les temps de Galilée n’ex- 
istent plus; mais aussi y a-t-il bien moins de 
mérite qu’alors 4 ne pas composer avec les 
prétensions des Ministres de 7 Eglise, et ce 
n’est certes pas une couronne de martyre que 
j'espére conquérir. Je dis ‘de I’ Eglise,’ et par 
la j’entends les ministres de ‘ous les cultes, 
qu ils soient protestants, catholiques, juifs, 
ou mahomeétans, gui me veulent faire de pro- 
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grés en rien. Notez bien que je ne dis pas 
‘de la Religion.’ N’oubliez pas que mes doc- 
trines ne peuvent porter d’atteinte qu’a l’en- 
seignement des docteurs de I’ Englise, et nulle- 
ment aux vérités de la Religion. (I., p. 193.) 

Agassiz’s religious ideas or ideals seem to 
have developed along the lines thus indicated, 
and his maturest views were probably not 
markedly different in spirit. We must make room 
for one more extract, of not much later date than 
the above, it is true, but no doubt reflecting 
what became a habitual frame of mind. Marcou 
is speaking (i., p. 231), but what he cites from 
a letter of Agassiz to Adam Sedgwick, June, 
1845, is nothing different from what most scien- 
tists would say or have said : 

Agassiz, after his student life, was not a ma- 
terialist, but a spiritualist in natural history, an 
adversary both of agnosticism and of pietism ; for 
he says: ‘*I dread quiet as much the exaggera- 
tion of religious fanaticism, borrowing fragments 
from science, imperfectly, or not at all, under- 
stood, and then making use of them to prescribe 
to scientific men what they are allowed to see or 
find in nature.’’ 

Altogether we shall be surprised if this work 
does not make a sensation which will be felt far 
beyond scientific circles. Some of Agassiz’s old 
pupils, now numbered in the hierarchy, are not 
likely to let it pass without rising to remark upon 
various points. As a piece of literary handicraft, 
it is altogether admirable. As a biography it is 
a model of much that ought to be in every 
biography, and of some things to be sed- 
ulously shunned. The book is beautifully 
printed, the type is clear, the volumes are of 
handy size, and all the niceties of composition 
are observed. The illustrations are few, but of 
particular interest. The author’s command of 
another than his mother tongue is perfect, and 
he need not have apologized for introducing so 
many pages of French text ; most readers will be 
glad he did so. If there be a fault of the author's 
English style, it is too close pointing—construc- 
tion of clauses too peppery with commas. The 
French text is all but faultless, as we should ex- 
pect it to be under the circumstances ; but Latin 
names have not always fared so well at the prin- 
ter’s hands, as witness ‘‘ Corregonus’’ and 


»  Jaucus.’’— Zhe Nation. 


An Artist in the Himalayas. By A. D. Mc- 
Cormick. Illustrated by over 100 original 
sketches made on the journey. 

Mr. McCormick, the artist who went to the 
Karakorams with Sir W. M. Conway, contri- 
butes in this volume an account of the pictur- 
esque aspects of the expedition. He does not 
attempt to add anything to the geographical 
information which has been given to the world 
by his leader. He is confessedly not a geogra- 
pher, nor even a trained traveller. Previous to 
this Himalayan trip, his knowledge of the world 
was bounded on the east by London and on the 
west by Belfast. He had a studio in Chelsea, 
but orders came slowly, and he had brought 


himself to look the odds of farming or cattle- 
herding in the face when an opportunity to go 
out with Conway was put in his path by an ader 
ego, ge Roudebush. The frontispiece shows 
Mr. McCormick to be a man of splendid strength, 
and he hailed with enthusiasm a chance to use 
his muscles, draw new subjects, and see the 
world. Jack Roudebush was able to go, too, 
so his happiness must have been complete. 

The serious work of the Conway expedition 
was the exploration of the Baltoro Glacier and 
the high mountain region in the neighborhood 
of the Golden Throne. Mr. McCormick adds 
some interesting details to what we already 
know about the ascent from Askole to Pioneer 
Peak, and the return journey through the seracs 
and over the endless moraine. On the day of 
the great and final climb he was knocked up, 
and with heroic self-effacement remained in 
camp rather than interfere with the chances of 
the others. The wonder is not that he was ill 
at such an altitude, but that he did so well. 
What would De Saussure have said to a man 
who could climb 20,000 feet within five months 
from the time he first saw a mountain? The 
kindness with which Mr. McCormick took to 
climbing finds a parallel in the facility with 
which his pencil lent itself to the reproduction 
of mountain scenes. His sketches bear no traces 
of the’ prentice hand. One cannot expect in black 
and white the mountain effects which M. Loppé 
has caught, but Mr. McCormick’s drawings 
bear out what is said of them in the preface 
to ‘*Climbing in the Himalayas :’’ ‘* No traveller 
was ever accompanied by a better artist than 
Mr. McCormick, whose illustrations adorn this. 
volume, and whose water-color sketches, some 
of which were recently exhibited, have received 
on all hands praise both high and well-merited.’’ 

We cannot pretend that Mr. McCormick’s 
literary accomplishments are on the same plane 
with those which he possesses in the character 
of artist. He enjoyed what he saw and is en- 
ergetic in description, but he is not always skill- 
ful. A certain redundancy of the ideas ex- 
pressed by ‘‘dreaming,’’ ‘‘color,’’ ‘‘ strange- 
ness,’’ is to be expected ; but one would prefer 
to have them occasionally in the form of entrées 
rather than always in the solid form of joints. 
The style is not too stilted to exclude a passage 
like the first of the following extracts, nor too 
compact to exclude the second: ‘‘ The row the 
Indian ‘ shandrydan’ made was not enough for 
the Kashmiri, but he must let in six sets of cym- 
bals round his coster-barrel arrangement, and 
the noise was infernal.’’ ‘‘ Early in the morn- 
ing we sent off the tent and baggage, except the 
Colonel’s, with whom I stayed till lunch, when 
it began to blow a perfect storm.’’ On page 109, 
in the character sketch of Dr. Robertson, ‘not 
often ’’ should be ‘‘ not seldom,’’ unless the rest 
of the context is strangely out of keeping. The 
passage at present runs: ‘‘ Now he is known to 
every one in England, as he was then known to 
every one on India’s northern frontier, as a man 
of rare courage, coolness and determination, not 
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often combined with political judgment.’’ As 
we are told immediately after that ‘‘he either 
does the absolutely right thing, or, at any rate, 
selects the best in circumstances when all seem 
equally bad,’’ it is to be presumed that Mr. Mc- 
Cormick does not mean todeny Dr. Robertson’s 
political judgment. 

None of Mr. McCormick’s adventures was 
particularly remarkable, and, owing to the nar- 
row limits of his traveling prior to 1892, he has 
no such standards of comparison as Sir W. M. 
Conway is constantly making use of. Descrip- 
tions of e&4a rides are always good, but a pro- 
fessional humorist would probably make more 
out of the subject than Mr. McCormick has 
done. His comments on the Gurkhas empha- 
size their cheerfulness, strength and courage, but 
sometimes reflect upon their loose morality. At 
the present moment their assistance is indis- 
pensable to success in any Himalayan expedi- 
tion. A good many of the Fifth Gurkhas are 
receiving a sound training at the hands of Alpine 
experts, and, with the advantage of trained 
guides on the spot, some follower of the late 
Mr. Mummery may well hope to vanquish a bet- 
ter mountain than Pioneer Peak. 

Among other matters of interest in Mr. Mc- 
Cormick’s book we may single out the three fol- 
lowing for special mention: First, he found that, 
in order to reproduce Eastern subjects, speed of 
execution was necessary. ‘* Rapid sketching 
was the only way to catch hold of the effects, 
and I made a careful study of the details of the 
scene to add to it if required ; but in all cases I 
tried to get effect and drawing down at once, as 
that was the only way to retain any of the spirit 
and go of the scene.’’ The illustrations in this 
volume seem to be taken without modification 
from Mr. McCormick’s sketch-books. They are 
less highly finished than the illustrations which 
he furnished to ‘Climbing in the Himalayas,’ 
but they are even more animated. We have 
praised Mr. McCormick’s mountain drawings. 
It will, then, be considered no disparagement to 
say that we prefer his drawings of the native fig- 
ure and costume. When people are the sub- 
jects, photographs are not to be compared with 
good drawings, but with mountains the case is 
different. Only an extraordinarily fine sketch 
can compare for excellence of representation with 
Signor Sella’s photographs. Not one of Mr. 
McCormick’s mountain pieces seems to us so 
satisfactory as the photogravure of Dych Tau in 
Mummery’s ‘Alps and Caucasus.’ Secondly, 
Mr. McCormick, like all generous men who go 
to India, was fired by the spectacle of the hard, 
open-air work which English officers do during 
a considerable part of every year. He does not 
inflict upon his reader platitudes about+the civiliz- 
ing influence of Great Britain in that empire. He 
simply says he should like to take a hand him- 
self. ‘‘Every evening in camp (at Srinagar), 
when the gray soft haze over the Bagh was lit 
up with the golden glory of the setting sun, we 
sat down with our companions, some of whom 
were officers come down from Gilgit, and smoked 


and talked of what each had seen and done, of 
war and adventure, and of living a life that made 
me feel it was the life a man should live. As [| 
thought of the dreary days in the busy bustle of 
London and contrasted them with the glorious 
open life around, I felt that here was my abiding- 
place.’’ Finally, the Conway expedition pro- 
ceeded from beginning to end without hitch, ac- 
cident, or unpleasantness. If men are of the 
right sort, nothing brings them together so close 
as experiences of adventure and danger. Any- 
how, it is pleasant to read of an important ex- 
ploration party which has no ‘ Rear-guard”’ 
skeletons in its closet.— Zhe Evening Post. 


Colleze Girls, By Abbie Carter Goodloe. _II- 
lustrated by Charles Dana Gibson. 

As presented in these graceful sketches, the 
American college girl is a most attractive crea- 
ture. She isa social animal, gracious, adaptable, 
equal to an emergency, and readily interested in 
life and people. The pedant has no place in 
this book ; learned as the girls are, they have a 
way of keeping their knowledge hidden. They 
are intensely human, and study serves apparently 
merely to give them more poise and dignity. To 
this writer life is of far more importance than 
books, and the things to be learned from experi- 
ence of much greater value than those absorbed 
in any schoolroom. She seems to indorse the 
opinion of one of the professors she has created, 
who says that ‘until woman rediscovers that 
life is everything, that all she can learn here ina 
hundred times the four years of her college 
course is but the least part of what life and nature 
can teach her, until then I shall not be wholly 
satisfied with the modern education of woman.”’ 
A university training has too often been regarded 
as an end in itself, and not merely as a prepara- 
tion for the duties and responsibilities of life. 
And the aim of this writer seems to be to show 
that it is the best kind of equipment for battling 
with the world. Light as they are, her sketches 
always suggest the effect of the college upon 
character. In richly enlarging their resources, 
these girls have not lost their freshness and en- 
thusiasm. And through their contact with life 
some dramatic little tales spring forth, which are 
told very simply and gracefully. There is no- 
thing forced or strained about them, and nothing 
brilliantly original; but they are genuine, and 
some of the episodes are pathetically human. 
That of ‘* The College Beauty’’ is artistic in the 
telling, and ‘** As Told by Her’’ shows an ad- 
mirable self-restraint. The whole atmosphere of 
the book is pleasant and stimulating. It socom- 
pletely takes away the formidable terrors from 
college life, that any doubting mother, who is 
afraid of launching a pedant into the world, 
should read it. She will learn that the posses- 
sion of a degree has no power to deprive a girl 
of human emotions and aspirations.— Zhe Critic. 


History of the Post-Office Packet Service. From 
1793 to 1815. By Arthur H. Norway. 
Though compiled chiefly from official records, 
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as the title page also informs us, this is not so 
dry a narrative as we might anticipate. In fact, 
it is largely an account of naval warfare, the 
postal packets from England to Continental and 
other foreign countries being often compelled, in 
troublesome times, to fight their way to their des- 
tination. It is, moreover, a chapter of English 
naval history which had not already been in- 
cluded in the books. The great sea battles, and 
most of the lesser ones, for that matter, had 
been sufficiently described; but the annals of 
this branch of the public service were left in the 
comparative oblivion of documents and reports 
filed away in the national archives. The packet 
service itself is, indeed, a thing of the past, 
‘‘dead, like all the men who made it, and 
fought in it, and laid down their lives for it.’’ 
Its records have not only lain neglected for 
eighty years, but considerable portions of them 
have perished, either through carelessness, or be- 
cause they were thought to be of no value or 
interest. 

Mr. Norway has therefore done a good work 
in describing the nature and functions of the 
service, as well as its operations and achieve- 
ments. Of the thirteen chapters, all full of 
stirring adventure, three are devoted to the 
American war of 1812, in the course of which 
our privateers gave the packets no small trouble. 
Of the half dozen illustrations, one depicts ‘the 
fight between one of these privateers and the 
packet Hinchinbrooke, in which the former 
nnally had to withdraw. ‘* Thus,’’ says our 
author, ** ended this brave and well-fought ac- 
tion, conducted against heavy odds with a cour- 
age beyond all praise.’’ The privateer is said 
to have had sixteen guns, ‘‘ probably twelve- 
pounders,’ and to have been ‘full of men’”’ 
(estimated at 120), while the packet had but 
eight nine- pounders and thirty-two men. Earlier 
in the war, the packet Lapwing had been taken 
by. the privateer Fox, which, we are told, was 
also superior in crew and armament to her op- 
ponent. Credit, however, is given to the Yan- 
kees for their bravery and the skill with which 
their vessel was handled. The book is full of 
graphic description, and is doubtless as impartial 
as ex parte testimony can be expected to be.— 
The Critic. 


Pioneer Work in Opening the Medical Profes- 
ton to lVomen. Autobiographical Sketches 
by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, author of ‘* The 
Moral Education of the Young,’’ etc. 1895. 
Pp. 265. 

The story of the woman who took the first 
medical degree in America, and who was also 
first admitted to the practice of medicine in 
England, is a story of very great interest ; it is 
told in this book in a very effective manner, and 
with perfect modesty and simplicity. 

Elizabeth Blackwell was born in England, 
the third of a family of nine children, more than 
one of whom turned out to be unusually gifted. 
She dwells upon the advantage of growing up in 
the midst of a large group of brothers and sisters. 


The natural and healthy discipline which chil- 
dren exercise upon one another, the variety of 
tastes and talents, the cheerful companionship, 
even the rivalries, misunderstanding, and recon- 
ciliations, where free play is given to natural 
disposition under wise but not too rigid over- 
sight, form an excellent discipline, she believes, 
for after-life. When she was eleven years old, 
the family moved to New York, and some years 
later to Cincinnati. She was seventeen when 
her father died, leaving the family unprovided 
for. She and her two older sisters opened a 
school, which they carried on successfully ; and 
acquaintance with the very intelligent circle of 
New England society settled in Cincinnati, of 
which the Rev. W. H. Channing, nephew of 
Ellery Channing, was the inspiring centre, fur- 
nished a congenial atmosphere for their years of 
young womanhood. After the school was given 
up, Elizabeth taught in a small town in Ken- 
tucky, where she gained her first practical ex- 
perience of negro slavery; her letters give a 
graphic description of the crude civilization of a 
Western slave State at that period. During 
some further teaching in other Southern States, 
the idea of studying medicine had finally taken 
shape with her, and then began the nearly hope- 
less effort to find a medical school which would 
admit a woman. Some glimmering of comfort 
she may have got from the indecision, at least, 
of one Philadelphia physician, who said to her, 
“*You have awakened trains of thought upon 
which my mind is taking action, but I cannot 
express an opinion to you;’’ and upon being 
further urged, ‘‘ 1 beg leave to state clearly that 
the operation of my mind upon this matter I do 
not feel at liberty to unfold.’’ But usually the 
response was very prompt. 

The story of the accident by which it hap- 
pened that the Medical College of Geneva, N. 
Y., finally opened its doors to Miss Blackwell is 
of critical moment in the history of the progress 
which women have made in these eventful fifty 
years. We condense it from a letter which was 
published in 1892 by a well-known physician of 
New York who had been one of her fellow stu- 
dents, and which is given in the appendix to this 
book : 

‘* The class, numbering about 150 students, 
was composed largely of young men from the 
neighboring towns. They were rude, boisterous 
and riotous beyond comparison. During lec- 
tures it was often impossible to hear the profes- 
sors, owing to the confusion. Some weeks after 
the course began, the dean appeared before the 
class with a letter in his hand which, he said, 
contained the most extraordinary request that 
had ever been made to the faculty. The letter 
was written bya physician of Philadelphia, who 
requested the faculty to admit as a student a lady 
who was studying medicine in his office. They 
had decided, he said, to leave the matter in the 
hands of the class, with this understanding, that 
if any single student objected to her admission, 
a negative reply would be returned. It subse- 
quently appeared that the faculty did not intend 
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to admit her, but took this plan, which they 
thought would be a perfectly safe one, of avoid- 
ing the responsibility of a refusal. 

‘* But the affair assumed a ludicrous aspect to 
the class, and the announcement was received 
with uproarous demonstrations of favor. At a 
meeting which was held in the evening, the 
most extravagant speeches were made in favor 
of admitting the lady, and were enthusiastically 
cheered. The vote was finally taken, with what 
seemed to be one unanimous yell, ‘ Yea!’ When 
the negative vote was called, a single voice was 
heard uttering a single ‘No.’ The scene that 
followed passes description. A general rush 
was made for the corner of the room which 
emitted the voice, and the recalcitrant member 
was only too glad to acknowledge his error and 
to record his vote in the affirmative. 

‘*Two weeks or more elapsed, and as the 
lady student did not appear, the incident of her 
application was quite forgotten, and the class 
continued in its riotous career. One morning, 
all ang a lady entered the lecture- 
room with the professor ; she was quite small of 
stature, plainly dressed, appeared diffident and 
retiring, but had a firm and determined expres- 
sion of face. Her entrance into that bedlam of 
confusion acted like magic upon every student. 
Each hurriedly sought his seat, and the most 
absolute silence prevailed. For the first time a 
lecture was given without the slightest interrup- 
tion, and every word could be heard as dis- 
tinctly as if there had been but a single person in 
the room. The sudden transformation of this 
class from a band of lawless desperadoes to 
gentlemen, by the mere presence of a lady, 
proved to be permanent in its effects. A more 
orderly class of medical students was never seen 
than this, and it continued to be so to the end of 
the term. . . . In the honor list of the roll of 
graduates for that year appears the name of Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell.’’ 

We have no space to describe the untiring 
effort which had still to be made before Dr. 
Blackwell had added to her course of study the 
experience in the London and Paris hospitals 
which she, being in advance of the medical stu- 
dents of her time, deemed essential to her 
preparation. But we must make room for the 
charming description of the teaching of one of 
the heads of the Paris Maternité, where, in spite 
of sufferings from bad air and bad food, she 
spent some months; it shows what teaching 
means in the hands of one who is born with the 
vocation for it : 

‘* If the pupils answer promptly and well, her 
satisfaction is extreme, her face grows beautiful, 
and her ‘‘ Bien trés bien!’ does one good, it is 
so hearty; but if an unlucky pupil hesitate, if 
she speak too low, if intelligence or attention be 
wanting, there breaks forth the most admirable 
scolding I ever listened to. Alternately satirical 
and furious, she becomes perfectly on fire, looks 
up to heaven, clasps her hands, rises upon her 
chair; the next moment, if a good answer has 
redeemed the fault, all is forgotten, her satisfac- 


tion is as great as her anger. At first, I was a 
little shocked at this stormy instruction, but it 
produces wonderful results. If the girls keep 
their temper under it and do not cry, it comes 
right at last; but a tear is an unpardonable of- 
fence, and considered an insult and a misunder- 
standing. Madam Charrier is a woman of great 
experience and always speaks to the point, and 
her lessons are very useful.’’ 

It was during her stay at the Materniteé that 
Dr. Blackwell became subject to an attack of 
purulent ophthalmia, which, in spite of the most 
devoted care on the part of physicians and fel- 
low-nurses, resulted in the loss of one eye, and 
prevented her from becoming the great surgeon 
which she had hoped to be. The further study 
and travel in England, the return to New York 
to practice, the opening of a hospital in 1857, 
after she had been joined by her sister, Dr. Emily 
Blackwell andDr. Zachrzewska, and the final de- 
cision to continue her work in England—these 
and other interesting matters must be sought in 
the book itself. 

Fanny Kemble, who often rendered generous 
help to benevolent institutions by the use of her 
great talent, was appealed to on behalf of this 
struggling infirmary. ‘‘She received us courte- 
ously and listened to us with kindness ; but when 
she heard that the physicians of the institution 
were women, she sprang up to her full height, 
turned her flashing eyes upon us, and, with the 
deepest tragic tones of her magnificent voice, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Trust a woman!—as a DOCTOR !— 
NEVER!’’’ Even this does not seem so re- 
mote from the present time as the fact that the 
Springfield Republican thought it worth while to 
reproduce the remark of the ‘sprightly Balti- 
more Sunz’’ tothe effect that the first woman 
medical student, if admitted to the profession, 
ought to confine her practice to diseases of the 
heart. 

One of the vacations in her medical course 
was spent by Dr. Blackwell in the woman’s de- 
partment of the Blockley almhouse in Philadel- 
phia ; her eyes were there opened to the evil 
that is in the world, and the foundation was laid 
for that strong feeling of obligation which has 
led to an important part of the activity of her 
later years. Her little book on the ‘ Moral Ed- 
ucation of the Young’ ,was refused by twelve 
London publishers, and she was finally obliged 
to print it at her own expense, but its plain-speak- 
ing seems very innocent now. She believes that 
it has been well worth the efforts of a lifetime to 
have attained knowledge which justifies an at- 
tack on the root of all evil—viz., the pessimism 
which asserts that because forms of social evil 
have always existed in society, therefore they 
must continue to exist forever.— Zhe Nation. 


Personal Characteristics from French History. 
By Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, M.P. 
Numerous portraits. Demy 8vo., pp. 269. 
‘‘In the following pages,’’ says Baron Ferdi- 

nand Rothschild, the author of ‘‘ Personal Char- 

acteristics from French History’’ (Macmillan) 
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‘¢an endeavor has been made to present, chiefly 
through the medium of their spoken replies, an 
idea, however superficial, of some of the salient 
characteristics of certain notable actors in the 
drama of French history.’’ The result is an ex- 
tremely entertaining collection of bon-mots of 
kings and distinguished persons, a gallery of con- 
versational portraits of such men as Henri IV., 
Louis XIII., Richelieu, Mazarin, Louis XIV., 
Louis XV., Lovis XVI., Marie Antoinette, and 
many others. It is a work extremely simple in 
its plan. It consists of choice sayings, or, as 
the Baron generally prefers to call them ‘ re- 
plies,’’ of famous persons of French history, with 
just so much of connecting memoir as is needful 
to give them their setting. He has given us the 
results of his reading in the annals of France. 
He takes the whole course of French history in 
its most representative figures, and tells two or 
three good stories about each. The book is 
pleasantly written, and the author’s skill is to be 
measured as much by what he omits as by what 
he uses. He must have been overwhelmed with 
material, and for his purpose he has made a judi- 
cious and effective choice. 

A story about Louis IX. is that when his 
jailer, the Sultan of Egypt, was murdered by one 
of his own men the assassin rushed into the 
King’s tent and cried: ‘*‘ How much wilt thou 
give me for having killed thy enemy?’ Louis 
made no offer, and then the bloody sword was 
pointed at his own breast. ‘‘ Choose; die or 
make me a knight.’’ ‘* Become a Christian,’’ 
calmly replied the King, ‘‘and I shall make 
thee a knight.’? The man was awed and fled. 

Louis XI. has his share of notice, and of him 
we have the weli-known anecdote which Scott 
has turned to such good account in ‘‘ Quentin 
Durward.’’ Louis was about to kill his astrolo- 
ger, but that wily officer of the household got 
wind of the design. The king summoned him 
as for an ordinary consultation, and asked him 
to foretell the date of his own death. ‘I shall 
die three days before your Majesty,’’ he replied. 
The execution was postponed. 

Here is the grandfather of the Grand Mo- 
narque. Henri IV. is still a popular hero in 
France, and his name was long one to conjure 
with. He drove the foreigner from the country, 
put an end to religious and internecine strife, 
gave his Protestant subjects their civil and reli- 
gious rights, and, with the assistance of capa- 
ble ministers, pacified and reorganized his do- 
minions and set its finances in order. He suc- 
ceeded three worthless and despicable monarchs 
and preceded one who might have been an Ital- 
ian princeling of the Decadence. Henri IV. 
was a great sovereign, simple in private life, 
dignified, brave and richly endowed with Gallic 
humor, eminently patriotic, full of sympathy for 
his people, who, on their side, admired him for 
his qualities as well as his foibles. His noble 
and picturesque figure stands out in bold relief 
on the page of French history. Posterity has 
cherished many of his sayings. On one of his 
progresses he stopped to dine at a village and 


gave orders that the most intelligent man in the 
place should be brought up to converse with bim 
during the meal. The rustic having made his 
appearance, he was directed to sit opposite the 
king at table. 

‘* What is your name ?’’ inquired Henri. 

** Sire, I am called Gaillard.’’ 

‘¢ What is the difference between Gaillard (a 
jolly fellow) and paillard (a rake) ?’’ 

‘* Sire,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ there is but a table 
between the two.’’ 

‘* Ventre Saint Gris !’’ cried the king, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘I never thought to find so great a wit in 
so small a village.”’ 

When Henri IV. entered Marseilles he was 
presented with an address, which began with the 
words, ‘* When Hannibal left Carthage—.’’ 
The king, foreseeing a long and tedious oration, 
interrupted the worthy spokesman by saying : 

** When Hannibal left Carthage he had dined, 
so I am going to have my dinner.’’ At Amiens, 
where he arrived after a very fatiguing journey, 
he was received in the same way, with a ha- 
rangue which began: ‘‘ Most great, most good, 
most clement, most magnanimous’? — ‘and 
most wearied,’’ added the King, and he left. 

Like Cromwell, too, Henri desired to be 
painted with all his warts. He had selected 
Pierre Matthieu, a distinguished historian, to 
write an account of his life. When the author 
read to him some passages in which he alluded 
to the King’s devotion to the fair sex, the latter 
asked: ‘* Why do you reveal my weakness ?’’ 
‘* Because,’’ replied Matthieu, ‘* they will afford 
as good a lesson to the Dauphin as the account 
of your many noble deeds.’’ Having pondered 
awhile, Henri said: ‘* Yes, the whole truth 
must be told. Were my defects to be ignored 
other things would not be believed. Well, 
write them down, so that I may avoid them in 
future.’’ 

The two best known phrases attributed to 
Henri are held by some authorities to be 
apocryphal, and on this subject Baron Roth- 
schild seems to rank with the skeptics: ‘‘ Paris 
is well worth a mass,’’ implied a cynical levity 
of which Henri is not likely to have been guilty ; 
and ‘‘I wish every French peasant to have a 
fowl in the pot,’’ could hardly have been said 
at a time when a fowl was an unwonted luxury. 
But we should have thought that this was the 
strongest of reasons for believing that the King 
did in reality promise to put a fowl into every 
man’s pot. With all his benevolence Henri had 
a biting wit. 

A young fop of unprepossessing appearance, 
with whom Henri was not acquainted, had made 
his way into the palace. At that time the minor 
nobility or the scions of great families were 
attached to the suite of some illustrious noble- 
man, to whom, in the parlance of the day, they 
‘*belonged.’’ ‘*To whom do you belong ?’’ 
inquired the King. ‘*To myself,’’ pertly re- 
plied the young man. ‘‘ Then you have a very 
silly master,’’ rejoined the King. 

Richelieu looks down upon us from his Roths- 
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child canvas with lifelike lineaments. ‘‘I un- 
dertake nothing,’’ he said to one of his friends, 
** without mature consideration, but when I have 
made up my mind I mow down everything that 
stands in my way, and then I cover it up with 
my red cassock.’? One day Richelieu asked 
his confessor how many masses were required to 
deliver a soul from purgatory. ‘It is not 
known,’’ gravely replied the divine; ‘‘ the 
Church has not specified.’’ ‘* You are an igno- 
ramus,’’ answered the Cardinal; ‘‘as man 
Masses are required as snowballs to light a 
store.’’ We cannot refrain from quoting Baron 
Rothschild’s comparison after the manner of 
Plutarch, between Richelieu and his successor, 
Mazarin. 

Both were originally intended for the army, 
but both entered the Church, and eventually 
wore the Red Hat of Rome. Both filled the 
same position at the head of affairs for many 
years, and each achieved the purpose on which 
his ambition was set—in the one case the erec- 
tion of France into a great power, in the 
other the establishment of the autocracy of the 
Crown. Finally, both were patriotic to the core, 
so that, though Mazarin was an Italian, and 
never even mastered the language of the country 
he ruled, he could well say, ‘* My heart is French, 
though my language is not.’’ But there the re- 
semblance ends. Richelieu was the scion of a 
noble house ; Mazarin, at the outset of his ca- 
reer, was an adventurer. Richelieu had all the 
idiosyncrasies of a great genius; he trampled 
down with indomitable energy and courage all 
that stood in his way. Mazarin was a courtier, 
a subtle and adroit diplomat, whose motto was, 
‘‘ Time and I,’’ and who sent his enemies to the 
Bastile instead of to the scaffold. 

Cardinal Mazarin was no less celebrated -in 
popular talk or less exposed to popular derision. 
** In France everything ends in a song,’’ is an 
old adage, and no French public man was more 
virulently derided in song than Mazarin; but 
these songs neither pained nor annoyed him. 
When he levied some additional taxes there 
was an abnormal explosion of satirical verse, 
and on this being reported to him he placidly 
observed: ‘‘ They sing ; they will pay.’ When 
in office he was overwhelmed with petitions, 
but the petitioners were not always admitted to 
his presence. The Governor of the Bastile, 
however, begged him to receive a relative of his 
own, who merely asked the favor of saying two 
words. ‘* Be it so,’’ said the Cardinal; ‘* but 
mind, two words only.’’ It happened to be a 
very cold day when the petitioner entered Ma- 
zarin’s apartment. A large fire blazed on the 
hearth. Looking at it he uttered the two words: 
**Cold, hungry!’’ ‘Fire, bread !’’ Mazarin 
answered, laughing, and ordered him a pension. 

Nowhere has the courtier’s art, the art of flat- 
tery, been carried to so high a pitch asin France, 
and royal personages themselves were not be- 
hind their subjects in this respect. After the 
victory of Sénef, in 1674, the great Condé was 
received by the King (Louis XIV.) at the head 


of the grand staircase at Versailles, which the 
Prince, who was suffering from gout, had some 
difficulty in ascending; so he said, apologeti- 
cally, ‘‘ Sire, I beg your Majesty’s pardon for 
keeping you waiting.’’ ‘‘ Do not hurry, cousin,”’ 
replied the King ; ‘‘ when one is weighted with 
laurels as you are, one could not proceed any 
faster.’ One day the Prince de Condé com- 
plained of the noise made by the young Duc de 
Maine, son of Lousi XIV. and Mme. de Monte- 
span, who was romping in his room. ‘* May it 
please God,’’ replfed the child, ‘‘ that some day 
I may make as much noise as you have done.’’ 

At the same time Louis XIV. could give a 
deft reply to some of his flatterers of the over- 
fulsome sort. For instance, when Boileau pre- 
sented him with a copy of his poem. ‘‘ The 
Crossing of the Rhine,’’ the King replied, «I 
should praise you more had you praised me less.”’ 
Similarly, when once on a visit to the printing 
press of the Minister of War, they gave Louis 
XV.—‘‘an infamous ruler and a despicable 
man’’—a paper and a pair of glasses to read it 
by. The paper contained a high-flown panegyric 
of himself, and he put it down with the remark, 
‘*These glasses are too strong; they magnify 
too much.’’ At one of his numerous sieges, 
Turrenne noticed that many of his officers bent 
down so that the cannon balls passed over their 
heads, but then quickly drew themselves up, as 
if afraid of a rebuke. ‘‘ Boys,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘*you are right; such visitors well deserve a 
courtesy.”’ 

The reign of Louis XV., as we might natur- 
ally expect, occupies a great deal of space in the 
volume, and various amusing anecdotes are told 
of the Marquise de Pompadour, Comtesse du 
Barry, Marie Leczinska, Prince de Ligne, Comte 
de Charolais, Cardinal Fleury, Fontenelle, Vol- 
taire, and others. Alexis Piron, a native of 
Dijon, is perhaps most notorious for his epitaph: 
*«Ci-git Piron, qfi fut rien—pas méme Acade- 
micien ;’’ but he has been made the focus for 
many diverting tales. Here is one which may 
be new to some readers: One night at the play 
he kept looking hard at his neighbor, a lady of 
questionable reputation. She suddenly said: 
‘Have you regarded me long enough?’ to 
which he answered, ‘‘ Madame, I look at you, 
but I do not regard you!’’ Once, however, he 
caught a Tartar. He was asked at a party if he 
could tell the difference between a woman and 
a mirror. ‘‘A woman,’’ he replied, ‘talks 
without reflecting ; a mirror reflects without talk- 
ing.’’ Upon this a lady asked: ‘‘Can you, now, 
M. Piron, tell me the difference between a man 
and a mirror?’’ And as Piron remained silent 
she went on, ‘‘A mirror is always polished, 
while a man’s manners sometimes are not.’’ 

In Louis XV.’s reign, although society went 
mad about actors and acting, the philosophers, 
especially Rousseau and D’ Alembert, protested 
against the craze, and the Church condemned it. 
In accordance with an old and cruel law, reli- 
gious burial was refused to the members of the 
Comédie Francaise, while, with the inconsistency 
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so often to be met with in the French eighteenth 
century, the actors of the Italian playhouse and 
singers and dancers were interred in consecrated 
ground. In spite, however, of philosophical 
and clerical opposition, the mania increased. 
Baron’s popularity made him one of the most 
conceited men in France. Lekain was more 
modest, albeit that he boasted of having made 
12,000 francs a year. Sophie Arnould’s bon 
mots were quoted on every hand. Here are a 
few examples: A lady, more famed for her 
looks than her wit, complained of being beset by 
a host of admirers. ‘‘Oh,’’ said Sophie, ‘* it 
is easy for you to get rid of them. You need 
only talk.’’ A critic of Beaumarchais’s play, 
‘‘The Marriage of Figaro,’’ told her it would be 
afailure. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said she, ‘‘so it will, but it 
will fail fifty times running.’’ She one day met 
a physician with a gun on the lookout for game. 
«* Where are you going in this way ?”’ she asked. 
‘* To see a patient,’’ he answered. ‘‘Oh, doctor,”’ 
she replied, ‘‘ you are evidently afraid of miss- 
ing him !”’ 

Of the ill-fated Marie Antoinette many anec- 
dotes are told, especially her difficulties under 
the extremely stringent rules of etiquette which 
prevailed at the French court in the reign of 
Louis XVI. She christened one of her monitors 
the Comtesse de Noailles, ‘‘Madame Etiquette,’’ 
and made use of her knowledge in the strangest 
circumstances. She once had a fall from a 
donkey in her private grounds, and rising to 
her feet, laughingly cried out: ‘*Go and fetch 
Madame de Noailles; she will tell us what is 
prescribed for a Queen of France when she falls 
off a donkey.’’ Here is a pathetic story: The 
Queen was undressing on a cold winter night, 
and the maid was handing her the ‘‘ chemise de 
nuit,’’ when the lady in waiting came in, to 
whom, as being of superior rank, the garment 
had to be given over. She could not touch it, 
however, until she had removed her gloves, and 
as soon as the operation had been performed the 
Duchess d’Orléans, a princess of the blood, 
turned up, and after her the Comtesse de Pro- 
vence, who was of higher rank still, so that the 
chemise had to be handed from one tothe other, 
while the Queen stood waiting and shivering. 
At last, unable to contain herself any longer, she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ It isodious! What a nuisance !’’ 

The Revolution would never, perhaps, have 
become necessary had all the Kings of France 
been animated by the spirit of Louis VI., who 
said to his son on his death bed : ‘* Remember, 
my son, and keep it always before your mind 
that the office of King is a responsibilty for 
which you will have to give an account at your 
death ;’’ or of Charles V., who once remarked, 
‘* Kings are only happy in having the power to 
do good ;’’ or of Louis XII., who said, ‘‘A 
good King is a stingy King, and I prefer to be 
sneered at by my courtiers for my parsimony 
than to oppress the people.’’ How different 
from Louis XIV., who laid it down: ‘* When 
one works for the State, one is working for one- 
self,’’ or from his successor, Louis XV., in 


whose presence one of his Ministers, Chauvelin, 
suddenly dropped dead. Shortly afterward the 
King went out for a drive, and one of the team 
fell and died on the spot. ‘* Why, this is just 
like poor Chauvelin !’’ was the callous King’s 
only funeral oration on his departed Minister. 
That denoted a state of things which could only 
be followed by the deluge, and the flood soon 
came—not in water this time, but in flames and 
blood. 

Baron Rothschild generally exhibits a lofty 
impartiality ; but it is evident that he relishes a 
good story at the expense of the ‘‘ ideologists,’’ 
who were Napoleon’s bane. He tells us when 
Lafayette was talking to Frederick the Great 
about the abolition of all nobility and royalty in 
America, the King said, after looking fixedly at 
him: ‘* I knew a young man who, having visited 
a country where liberty, equality, and fraternity 
reigned, imagined he could establish the same 
condition of things in his own land. Do you 
know what happened to him?’’ ‘* No, sire,’’ 
replied Lafayette. ‘‘ He was hanged.’’ Here 
destiny has not codperated sufficiently with the 
story teller. The Baron himself is conscious of 
it. Lafayette, as we know, was not hanged, 
but he was imprisoned for five years at Olmiitz. 
The Baron is as a rule merely anecdotic, but at 
times his observations show insight and judg- 
ment. In calling our attention to the two views 
of Marie Antoinette, the legend of her saintli- 
ness and the legend of her frivolity, he says that 
we have no need to steer between the two. 
We may adopt both, with a due regard to their 
sequence. There were really two Marie An- 
toinettes, the one of the early and palmy days, 
who had a good time while the people were 
dying of famine, who fled from the court func- 
tions to the boudoirs of her friends, and wasted 
large sums on trifles when the treasury was en- 
cumbered with debt; and the other, who was a 
devoted mother and consort, who stood by her 
family when she might have escaped from the 
Temple, and did her best, according to her 
lights, to save the monarchy. ‘‘ There was no 
transition between the two periods, no indica- 
tion of the coming change. The great Marie 
Antoinettes rose like a phoenix from the ashes of 
her former self.’’ 

Of the numerous anecdotes of the Terror as- 
sembled in this volume two characteristic para- 
graphs must suffice in this place. ‘‘A boy of 
15 was guillotined for having flung a rotten 
herring, which constituted his dinner, in the 
face of his jailer. A son was executed by mis- 
take instead of his father. A lady named 
Mallet was tried and condemned in mistake for 
another lady named Maillé. The error was dis- 
covered before she was sent to the guillotine, 
but she was told, ‘It is true you should not have 
been tried, but it does not signify: to-day will 
do as well as to-morrow for you.’ A boy named 


Mellet was arraigned before the tribunal instead 
of a man named Bellay, who was 80 years of 
The boy was asked his age and answered 
‘Well, you are 80 for the 


age. 
that he was 16. 
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purposes of this charge,’ calmly declared the 
Judge, as he ordered him to be sent to the scaf- 
fold.’’ * * * ‘* What is your name?’’ ‘ Eliz- 
abeth of France.’’ ‘‘ Where were you on the 
1oth of August?’’ ‘At the side of the King, 
my brother, in the Palace of the Tuileries.’’ 
*‘At the side of the tyrant, your brother.’’ 
‘* Had my brother been a tyrant neither you nor 
I should be where we are now. Why put all 
these questions? You simply desire my death. 
I have offered my life up to God, and shall be 
happy to meet in heaven those I dearly loved on 
earth.’ Madame Elizabeth was conveyed to 
execution with twenty-five other condemned 
prisoners. * * * When her own turn finally 
came, the executioner in seizing hold of her 
hand tore off the shawl she was wearing, expos- 
ing her neck and shoulders. ‘‘In the name of 
your mother, sir,’’ she cried, ‘‘ cover me up.’’ 
The executioner complied. 

Comparatively sombre as these pages become 
during the revolutionary period, Barén Roths- 
child is able to extract a share of characteristic 
witticisms. 

Perhaps some of the best are told of the Abbé 
Maury. His magnificent presence, his graceful 
gestures, and his splendid eloquence made him 
a match in the Assembly even for Mirabeau. 
One day when the latter was about to answer 
some brilliant speech, he said excitedly to 
Maury: ‘I shall now drive you into a vicious 
circle.’’ ‘Is it because you wish us to meet ?’’ 
quietly replied the Abbé. To Maury is attributed 
the origin of the famous phrase ‘‘ sans-culottes,”’ 
though in a different sense from that which the 
revolution rendered popular. He was speaking 
in the Assembly in the midst of a considerable 
hubbub proceeding from the ladies in the gal- 
ery. Turning to the President, he sarcastically 
said: ‘Sir, please silence these sans-culottes!’’ 
When he has chatted his way through the revo- 
lution and the Terror, our author notices without 
further comment the surprising elasticity of the 
French spirit, as it showed itself in the readiness 
of the oppressed and victimized people to forget 
all their woes, as it were, in a night.—7zhe 
Evening Sun. 


John La Farge, Artistand Writer. By Cecilia 
Waern. With 36 Illustrations, including 6 
Colored Plates. Imperial 8vo, paper cover. 
Postfolio, April. 

John La Farge, the elder, father of the New 
York artist, was a French naval officer of Le- 
clerc’s San Domingo expedition, who was taken 
prisoner by the insurgent blacks. He made his 
escape in a small boat, was picked up and landed 
in Philadelphia. A sister of that Victor Bancel, 
graduate of La Fléche and French emigré, 
who kept a semi-military school in New York, 
married M. Binsse de St. Victor, a planter from 
San Domingo. Their daughter became the wife 
of John La Farge, the elder, and mother of the 
subject of this sketch. His childhood was spent 
in a home full of books and valuable paintings. 
He was taught to draw by Grandfather Binsse, 


who painted miniatures with talent. He went 
to Paris to acquire the art of painting as an ac- 
complishment, and entered the studio of Couture, 
The master soon said to La Farge : ‘* Your place 
is not among these students. They have no 
ideas. They are all trying to be little Coutures.”’ 
And he recommended the young man to go away 
and work by himself. 

He took the advice and proceeded to study 
and copy the work of the old masters in the 
Louvre, postponing the practice of painting. 
For those of the eighteenth century La Farge 
says he cared little. ‘For the seventeenth | 
had much respect, but was too young for them. 
Further back than that I had likings which in- 
cluded even the artificial Italians and the disa- 
greeable Germans. With quite a comprehen- 
sion of my inevitable failure, I made drawings 
from Correggio, Leonardo and others. My 
greatest fascination, however, was Rembrandt, 
in his etchings. I was all the more willing be- 
cause the methods of the master were not satis- 
factory to me.’’ Couture had told him to copy 
and study whomscever he cared for at the mo- 
ment. Later he studied the Munich and Dres- 
den collections, and then a visit to the Man- 
chester exhibition and a short stay in England 
determined for many years certain admirations 
and confirmed him in the direction of his ideas 
of color. He did not find a disconnection be- 
tween that early pre-Raphaelite work and the 
charm of Sir Joshua and Gainsborough or the 
genius of Turner. The likings for this work he 
retained later, when he began to think again of 
painting ‘even though (he says) Mr. Ruskin’s 
teachings had become stumbling blocks rather 
than helps to my likings and judgments.”’ 

As yet, however, the young man had no wish 
to become a painter. He returned to New York, 
entered a lawyer's office, spent his leisure as 
other young men did ; found time for sketching, 
dreaming, observing—found time also for much 
reading of poetry, mystic philosophy, logic, 
books of travel, history, science. In short, his 
mind grew up. He kept up his archzological 
studies with the help of books and engravings, 
for photography had not yet brought the art of 
the world within the reach of all. 

The most prominent group of New York 
artists then composed the Hudson River school. 
They could not help La Farge much or sympa- 
thize with his deep appreciation of art like the 
Japanese. But he went on painting and soon 
found both a friend and a master in William 
Hunt, whom he followed to Newport. In 1860 
Mr. La Farge married Miss Margaret Perry, a 
great-granddaughter of Benjamin Franklin, and 
a granddaughter of Commodore Perry, who con- 
tributed a date to the national annals in ‘‘Perry’s 
Victory.”’ 

* We cannot undertake to tell the whole story 
of Mr. La Farge’s life and artistic career. Shortly 
after his marriage he painted the St. Paul ( which 
has since been injured), a Madonna and a St. 
John. During the prolonged convalescence that 
followed his severe illness in 1866 he diverted 
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his mind by making drawings on wood for mag- 
azines and books. Among certain illustrations 
of his in the Riverside Magazine may be men- 
tioned the ‘‘ Wolf Charmer’’ (which we repro- 
duce), ‘* Bishop Hatto,’’ ‘* The Giant and the 
Travellers,’’ and ‘*The Fisherman and the 
Genie.’’ They were engraved by Henry Marsh. 
Mr. La Farge was justly pleased when, years 
afterward in Japan, a copy of this drawing was 
shown him in the studio of a Japanese artist who 
saluted him asthe ‘‘ Wolf-Man,’’ and said: 
‘*You must have painted that with a Japanese 
brush,’’ which was the case. The Pre-Raphae- 
lite tendency of the artist deliberately defined 
itself in the painting of the ‘‘ Last Valley,’’ 
owned by Prof. Agassiz of Cambridge, executed, 
like several others of the same period, entirely 
out of doors. 

The decorative work for both private and 
public buildings upon which Mr. La Farge is 
now principally engaged may be said to have 
had its origin in his early desultory studies of 
architecture. He found his opportunity in 1876 
with Trinity Church, Boston, of which Mr. H. 
Richardson was the architect. That interesting 
genius recognized the quality of La Farge’s work 
at sight. He had exacted a promise of La Farge 
that he would accept some decorative work in 
the first building that Richardson might control 
throughout. La Farge’s work at Trinity Church 
was but just finished when he was asked to 
decorate St. Thomas's in New York. 

Besides the glass of many houses, Mr. La 
Farge has also done work on the walls and ceil- 
ings of some residences. From that done for 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt we reproduce one speci- 
men. La Farge’s work in glass marks an era 
in American decorative art. The man cannot 
be understood without reading his published 
matter, the ‘‘ Considerations on Painting,’’ re- 
cently published by Macmillan, and the series of 
““An Artist's Letters from Japan,’’ which ap- 
peared in the Century Magazine.— The Evening 
Sun, 


Text-book of General Pathology and Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy. By Richard Thoma, Profes- 
sor of General Pathology and Pathological 
Anatomy in the University of Dorpat. Trans- 
lated by Alexander Bruce, M. A., M. D., 
F. R. C. P. E., F. RB. C.S. E., Assist. Phy- 
sician and formerly Pathologist to the Royal 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, etc. VolumeI. With 
Four Hundred and Thirty-six Illustrations. 
1896. Pp. xiv-624. 

The first volume of this well-known work 
constitutes one of the most valuable contributions 
to the subject in any language, and English- 
speaking readers are to be congratulated upon its 
translation from the German. While it is very 
complete in all the subjects presented, Thoma’s 
application of the principles of mechanics to 
circulatory disturbances was immediately recog- 
nized, when the work first appeared in Germany, 
about two years ago, as a distinct advance in our 
knowledge of many obscure problems relating to 


the pathology of the circulation and to the 
mechanical laws governing pathological pro- 
cesses. As this treatise represents many years 
of labor by one of the greatest of European 
scholars in medicine, the reader must admire 
this modest statement in the author's preface : 
‘*Since the beginning of my career I have en- 
deavored to investigate the mechanical laws 
which govern pathological processes, and ac- 
cordingly have spent much time in the prelimi- 
nary study of mechanics and mathematics. The 
results obtained are certainly meagre enough, 
but may not be unwelcome to many readers.’’ 
It may safely be said, however, that these re- 
sults not only are welcome, but must be con- 
sidered essential by any one, clinician or pathol- 
ogist, who desires a thorough understanding of 
the phenomena attending circulatory disturbances 
in the body. 

The chief features of Thoma’s conception of 
the laws of the circulation are stated in his three 
histo-mechanical principles which are the follow- 
ing: ‘* First, the increase in size of the lumen 
of a vessel depends upon the rate of the blood 
current. Second, the growth in thickness of 
the vessel wall is dependent upon its tension, 
and the tension is dependent upon the diameter 
of the lumen of the vessel and upon the blood 
pressure. Third, increase of blood pressure in 
the capillary areas leads to new formation of 
capillaries.’ According to these principles he 
explains the development of blood-vessels in the 
embryo, and believes that their application may 
be constantly seen in many pathological disturb- 
ances in the circulation. Thoma’s explanation 
of the ztiology of arterio-sclerosis is based upon 
these principles. The initial lesion leading to 
this condition is a /oss of elasticity in the vessel 
walls, caused by infectious diseases, chemical 
poisons, or overstraining. Following the usual 
law, a dilatation of the lumen results from the 
loss of elasticity and is necessarily attended with 
a retardation of the blood current. A growth of 
new connective tissue then begins in the intima 
and continues until the lumen of the vessel is 
restored to its original size and the blood stream 
flows with normal rapidity. Such an explana- 
tion, if correct, must be regarded as more funda- 
mental than the theory oftered by some writers 
that arterio-sclerosis represents a chronic produc- 
tive inflammation of the arteries. Thoma sug- 
gests the origin of the chronic productive inflam- 
mation. In general, it may be said of this 
whole chapter relating to circulatory disturbances 
that all its subdivisions, including stasis, angeio- 
sclerosis, embolism and thrombosis, exudation 
and transudation, have been so thoroughly and 
rationally discussed as to render this portion of 
the work the most authoritative presentation of 
the subject now extant. 

Of the earlier chapters, that relating to the 
effects of injury is of special interest and value. 
The author's demonstration that slowing of the 
blood current leads to a marginal arrangement of 
the white corpuscles, which may then emigrate 
through the unaltered vessel wall, is an impor- 
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tant tenet, and is emphasized by colored litho- 
graphs representing the process. Thoma’s 
personal familiarity with the technics of the 
experiments on which rests much of our knowl- 
edge of the phenomena of inflammation lends 
additional weight to his views on these difficult 
questions. 

It is to be noted in the chapter on intoxica- 
tions that the author does not fully accept the 
present theory of the exclusively hepatogenous 
nature of jaundice. It is stated that bile pig- 
ment may probably form in the circulation or in 
the tissues under some favorable conditions, one 
of which is the comparative absence of oxygen. 

A belief in the probable correctness of the 
parasitic theory of carcinoma is briefly given, 
with some of the evidence—the earliest of which 
was given simultaneously by Malassez and by 
Thoma—on which this theory is based. 

Congenital malformations is the subject of a 
profusely illustrated chapter of fifty pages. 

Disturbances of nutrition in the tissues, de- 
generative and regenerative, are very freely and 
ably presented in a long chapter copiously illus- 
trated with original drawings of remarkable ac- 
curacy. 

After reviewing the history of the doctrine of 
inflammation, from Celsus through Boerhaave, 
Virchow, Cohnheim and others, Thoma defines 
inflammation as ‘‘a local lesion formed by the 
combination of the phenomena of circulatory 
disturbances and progressive and retrogressive 
tissue metamorphosis.”’ 

He goes on to discuss the practical inutility of 
the doctrine of inflammation, maintaining that 
this doctrine retires more and more into the back- 
ground as the advance of our knowledge dis- 
closes the actual ztiological connection of the 
phenomena of inflammation. Thus, cloudy 
swelling and fatty degeneration of the viscera 
are no longer described as inflammations, since 
it is now plain that these processes are strictly 
the result of disordered metabolism. In like 
manner the author’s investigations go to show 
that endarteritis nodosa is merély the result of 
the disturbance of the histo-mechanical relations 
between the rate of the blood stream and the nu- 
trition of the vessel wall. Accordingly, Thoma 
recommends the abandonment of the doctrine of 


inflammation and its replacement by expressions 
more in accordance with our knowledge. ‘This 
line of argument has commended itself not only 
to Thoma, but to Andral, Neumann and others, 
and, we believe, indicates the true line of ad- 
vance in the classification of our present knowl- 
edge of pathological processes. 

The remarks on the etiology of tumors are an 
excellent presentation of the recognized views on 
this subject. The author specially emphasizes 
the importance of defects in the germinal area 
other than the aberrant cell groups of Cohnheim 
as a frequent cause of neoplasms. The entire 
chapter on tumors is one of the most valuable to 
be found in any text-book. We do not find that 
the author recognizes the growing tendency to 
extend the conception of endothelioma which 
has culminated in Volkmann's recent masterly 
article. 

In general, the special value of this work, on 
a subject on which we now have an abundance 
of text books, seems to lie in the fact that it rep- 
resents throughout the labor and the ideas of one 
man, and of one whose conceptions of some pro! 
lems at least are possibly clearer than those of 
any one else and more aggressively stated. The 
first volnme of the work, while adapted to all 
classes of readers, seems specially addressed to 
students of pathology, none of whom should re- 
main unacquainted with its particular features. 
The very large number of drawings which illus- 
trate the text are nearly all original, are all care- 
fully finished in detail, and in a great many 
instances are unequaled by those of any work 
with which we are familiar. 

It is gratifying to note that the intelligence and 
demands of English readers are properly regarded 
by the publishers, and that the complete bibliog- 
raphy of the original work is included in the 
English edition. Too much praise can hardly 
be given to the work of the translator. The dic- 
tion is always pure and readily intelligible, the 
author’s meaning reappears accurately, and there 
is an entire absence of the traces of foreign style 
so frequently found in English translations of 
German medical works. Finally, the publishers 
have presented a volume which in binding, paper, 
printing, and general detail is of a very high 
order.— New York Medical Journal, 
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BANKS.—The Fisherman and His Friends. 
A Series of Revival Sermons. By Rev. Louis 
Albert Banks, D.D. (Funk and Wagnall’s 
Company.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. viii+365. 

BibELOT.—(The.) Vol. II, No. 5, May, 1896. 
5 cents. 

BLAIR.—Human Progress. 
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By Thomas 8. Blair, A.M. 
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Cloth. pp. 573. $1.50. 
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March. 5 cents. 

BucHANAN.—Effie Hetherington. By Robert 
Buchanan. ( Xoderts Brothers.) 12mo. Cloth. 
pp. 264. $1.50. 

BURNSTEAD.—The Peacemaker of Bourbon. 
A Tale of the New South. By S. J. Burn- 
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Carus.—The Religion of Science. By Dr. 
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Wilder Goodwin. (Littl, Brown & Co.) 
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(Dodd, Mead & Company.) 12mo. Cloth. 
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Ministry, or the Preacher and the Preach- 


ing for the Present Crisis. By Daniel S. 
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Company.) 
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Kent.—A History of the Hebrew People. 
From the Settlement in Canaan to the Division 
of the Kingdom. By Charles Foster Kent, 
Ph. D., Associate Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture and History, Brown University. With 
maps. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.25 met. 
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dia. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Ed- 
ited with Introduction and Notes by Mary 
Harriott Norris. (Zhe Students Series o 
English Classics. —Leach, Shenell & San- 
dorn.) %6mo. Buckram. pp. vi+137. 35 
cents. 

Mabsiz.—Essays on Nature and Culture. By 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. With portrait. 
( Dodd Mead & Company.) 16mo. Cloth. 
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Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes, by Herbert Au- 
gustine Smith. Instructor in English in Yale. 
(Ginn & Co.) 16mo. Paper cover. pp. 
xxii+82. 


MULLER.—Three Lectures on the Science of 
Language. Delivered at the Oxford Uni- 
versity Extension Meeting. With a Supple- 
ment. My Predecessors. By F. Max Miller. 
Second Edition. ( Zhe Open Court Publish- 
ing Company.) t2mo. pp.112. Cloth, 75 
cents; paper, 25 cents. 

PostGATE.—The Mystery of Paul Chadwick. 
A Bachelor's Story, by John W. Postgate. 
(Laird & Lee.) 1t2mo. Cloth. pp.+248. 


Risot.—The Psychology of Attention. By 
Th. Ribot, Professor of Comparative and Ex- 
perimental Psychology in the College de 
France. Authorized Translation. Third Re- 
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vised Edition. (Zhe Open Court Publishing 
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RowLanps.—A Faithful Traitor. By Effie 


Adelaide Rowlands. (Zipfincott’s Series of 
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RUTHERFORD.—Clara Hopgood. By Mark 
Rutherford. Edited by his friend Reuben 
Shapcott. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 12mo. 
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SIECKFELD.—A Practical Handbook on the 
Care and Management of Gas Engines. By 
G. Sieckfeld, C. E. Authorized Translation by 
G. Richmond, M. E., with Instructions for 
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Jain.) 16mo. Cloth. pp. 103. $1.00. 

SMITH.—Platonic Affections. By John Smith. 
The Keynotes Series. (Roberts Brothers.) 
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Southey’s Life of Nelson. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by Albert F. Blaisdell. 
(Ginn & Co.) 12mo. Boards. pp. xiv+ 
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STALL.—Talks to the King’s Children. 
Being the Second Series of Object Sermons 
to Children. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 16mo. Cloth. pp. 
249. 


Standard (The) Hymnal for General Use’ 
Edited by C. C. Converse, L.L. D. (Funk 
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Cloth. pp. 112. 


Stimson.—A Hand-Book to the Labor Law 
of the United States. By F. J. Stimson. 
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$1.50 net. 


SUPER.—Elementary German Reader with 
Notes and Vocabulary. By O. B. Super, 
Professor of Modern Language in Dickinson 
College. (Ginn & Company.) 12mo. Cloth. 
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TENNYSON.—The Princess.—A Medley by 
Alfred Lord Tennyson. Edited by Henry W. 
Boynton, M. A. ( Zhe Students Series of Eng- 
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16mo. Buckram. pp. 193. 35 cents. 


TINSEAU.—In Quest of the Ideal. A Novel. 
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FIGGIS.—The Theory of the Divine Right of Kings. By J. Nevitie Ficcis, M. A., 
Lecturer of History in St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. Prince Consort Dissertation, 
1892. 12mo, cloth, pp. xiv-+ 304. Price, $1.25, met. Cambridge Historical Essays, 
No. IX. 

FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES. No. 1. 
Richelieu. By RicHarp LopcE, M.A., Professor of History in the University of Glasgow, 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

FORSYTH.—A Treatise on the Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable. By A. 
R. ForsyTH, Sc.D., F.R.S., Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathematies in the University of 


Cambridge and Fellow of Trinity College. Royal 8vo, cloth, pp. xxii+682. Price, 
$6.50, met. 
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FREEMAN-MITFORD.—The Bamboo Garden. By. A. B. FREEMAN-MITFORD, Author 
of ‘*Tales of Old Japan.’’ Illustrated by ALFRED PARSONS. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii+-224. 
Price, $3.00. 


GEE and HARDY.—Documents Illustrative of English Church History. Compiled 
from original sources by HENRY GEE, B.D., F.S.A., and WILLIAM JOHN Harpy, F.S.A- 
8vo, cloth, pp. xii+670. Price, $2.60, met. 


GIDDINGS.—The Principles of Sociology. An Analysis of the Phenomena of Association 
and of Social Organization. By FRANKLIN HENRY GIDDINGs, M.A., Professor of Sociology 
in Columbia University in the City of New York. Second Edition. $8vo, cloth. Price, 
$3.00, net. 


GREEK PAPYRI.—An Alexandrian Erotic Fragment and other Greek Papyri, 
chiefly Ptolemaic. Edited by BERNARD P. GRENFELL, M.A., sometime Craven Fellow 
of Oxford; Fellow of Queen’s College. With Frontispiece. 8vo, cloth, pp. xi+129. 
Price, $3.00, met. 


HARRIS.—Hermas in Arcadia, and Other Essays. By J. Renpet Harris, M.A., D. 
Litt. (Dubl.), Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 8vo, cloth, pp. 83. Price, 


HATHAWAY.—A Primer of Quaternions. By ArtHuR S. HaTHAway, Professor of 
Mathematics in the Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. 12mo, cloth, pp. vii + 
113. Price, 90 cents, met. 


HUNT.—Leigh Hunt. By R. BrimLey JoHNson. With Portrait. 16mo, cloth, pp. vi+152. 
Price, 90 cents, met. (Dillettante Library.) 


JEWISH MONARCHY.—The Parallel History of the Jewish [lonarchy. Printed in 
the Text of the Revised Version, 1885. Part Il. The Divided Monarchy. I Kings 
12 to II. Kings, 25; II. Chronicles, 10-36. Arranged by R. SOMERVILLE, M.A., Assist- 
ant Master and Bursar of Harrow School. With an introduction, reprinted from ‘‘ The 
Literature of the Old Testament,’’ by S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii.+115. Price, 60 cents, me. 


LA FARGE.—John La Farge, Artist and Writer. By CeciLiIA WAERN. With 36 IIlus- 
trations, including 6 Colored Plates. Imperial 8vo. pp. 105. Price, $1.25, wet. ( The 
ortfolio, No. 26. April Number.) 


LELAND.—Legends of Florence. Collected from the People and retold by CHARLES Gop- 
FREY LELAND (HANS BREITMAN). Second Series. 12mo, cloth, pp. vii+278. Price, 
$1.75. 


LOVER.—Handy Andy. A Tale of Irish Life. By Samuet Lover, Esq. Illustrated by 
H. M. Brock. With an Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. I2mo, cloth, pp. xviii+522. 
Price, $1.25. (AMacmillan’s Illustrated Standard Novels). 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
Handy Andy. A Tale of Irish Life. By SAMUEL Lover, Esq. [Illustrated by H. M. 
Brock. With an Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. I2mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


MACIMILLAN’S MINATURS SERIES. 
A Guide to the Study of English Literature and the Essay on Gray. By 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. On the Study of Literature. By JoHN Mortey. Bound 
together. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
The Education of Children at Rome. By G. CLarkeE, Ph.D., Principal of Jarvis 
Hall Academy, Montclair, Colorado. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

M’LENNAN.—Studies in Ancient History. The Second Series. Comprising an Inquiry 
into the Origin of Exogamy. By the late JoHN FERGUSON M’LENNAN. Edited by his 
Widow and ARTHUR PLATT. 8vo, cloth, pp. ix+605. Price, $6.00. 
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McTAGGART.—Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic. By Jonn McTaccart. EL.is Mc- 
TAGGART, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College in Cambridge. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi+-259. 
Price, $2.25, nev. 

MATHEMATICAL PAPERS.. Papers Published by the American Mathematical Society. 
Vol. 1. Mathematical Papers Read at the International Mathematical Con- 
gress held in Connection with the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 
1893. Edited by the Committee of the Congress (E. Hastincs Moore, OsKAR Bouza, 
HEINRICH MASCHKE, HENRY S. WHITE. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi+411. Price, $4.00, mez. 


PASTON LETTERS. 1422-1509 A.D. A New Edition, first published in 1874. Con- 
taining upwards of Four Hundred Letters, etc., hitherto unpublished. Edited by JAMEs 
GAIRDNER of the Public Record Office. In 3 volumes. 12mo, cloth, pp. (Vol. 1) ci+554, 
(Vol. IT) lvi+-424, (Vol. III) lxxi+625. Price, $6.00. 


PONTOPPIDAN.—Emanuel; or, Children of the Soil. From the Danish of Henrick 
PONTOPPIDAN, by Mrs. EDGAR Lucas. Illustrated by NELLY ERICHSEN. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
xiv-+307. Price, $1.50. 

RICHELIEU.—By RicHarp LopcE, M.A., Professor of History in the University of Glasgow, 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 12mo, cloth, pp. x-+-235. Price, 
75 cents, 


** Foreign Statesmen Series, Vol. I. 


ROTHSCHILD.—Personal Characteristics From French History. By Baron Fer- 
DINAND ROTHSCHILD, M.P. With 17 Fine Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.25, me?. 
**Can be confidently recommended to those who feel an interest in the inner Jife of 
France and the social characteristics of some of her most famous children.’’—Dazsly Te/e- 
graph. 
‘*¢ The book is most pleasantly written.’’—Daily News. 
SCHECHTER.—Studies in Judaism. By S. ScHecnTerR. M. A., Reader in Talmudic in 
the University of Cambridge. 12mo, cloth, pp. xxv-+336. Price, $1.75. 


SCHOPENHAUER.—The Art of Controversy, and other Posthumous Papers. 
Selected aud Translated by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. 12mo, cloth, pp. vi+116. Price, 90 
cents. (Zhe Philosophy at Home Series). 


SHELDON.—An Ethical Movement. A Volume of Lectures by W. L. SHELDON, Lecturer 
of the Ethical Society of St. Louis. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


STOUT.—Analytic Psychology. By G. F. Stout, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
University Lecturer in the Moral Sciences. In two volumes. 8vo, cloth, pp. (Vol. I.) 
xv-+289, (Vol. II.) pp. 314. Price, $5.50, met. 


STUDIA BIBLICA ET ECCLESIASTICA. Essays chiefly in Biblical and Patristic Criticism 
by Members of the University of Oxford. Volume IV. 8vo, cloth, pp. 324. Price, 
$3.25, met. 


TENNYSON.—The Poetical Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson. People’s Edition. New 
Volumes. 
Idylls of the King. Vol. II. 18mo, cloth, pp. 84. Price, 45 cents, met; Paste-grain 
morocco. Price, 60 cents, m7. 
Idylls of the King. Vol. III. 18mo, cloth, pp. 76. Price, 45 cents, met; Paste-grain 
morocco. Price, 60 cents, mf. 


WORDSWORTH.—The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Edited by WILLIAM 
KnicHT. To be completed in 16 volumes. With Portratts. Vols. I, II and III now 
ready. 12mo, cloth, pp. (Vol. I) Ixiv+337, (Vol. II) x+438. Price, each, $1.50. 
( L£versley Series.) 








MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL..... 


Adam Johnstone’s Son. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of “Saracinesca,” “Pietro Ghisleri,” “Don Orsino,” “Casa Braccio,” ete. 


With 24 Full-Page Illustrations by A, Forestier, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


« Admirers of F. Marion Crawford’s works will be glad to read his latest book. . 
book it is, and stamped with the author’s individuality. . . 

“ Whether he is telling an Italian story, or is sketching life in England or America, he is ever 
the same clear, iucid, imaginative, and yet eminently rational writer. . . 

“ There is little doubt that the book will find favor among all lovers of high-class fiction.” — 
New York Herald. 


“ Good story-tellers are bcrn, not made; Marion Crawford is a born story-teller; he has 
got the art of writing fiction down to a fine point... . 

“A most striking instance of his facility as a story- teller is to be found in his latest novel. 

“ He has made in‘ Adam Fohnstone’s Son’ a most readable story—just the sort of a story 
that one takes up when he wants to be entertained rather than instructed, Jt is not a novel 
with a purpose, unless the purpose be to amuse.”’—Chicago Tribune. 


. A bright 


“ Mr. F. Marion Crawford has never displayed greater deftness in telling a simple, straightfor- 
ward love-story in such a way as to rivet the reader’s attention than in ‘ Adam Johnstone’s Son.’ 

“ We think that none of Mr. Crawford’s recent novels have been better adapted to please and 
interest a large circle of readers than this slight story.”— Zhe Outlook. 


NEW NOVEL BY CHARLOTTE 


The Release, or, Caroline’s French Kindred. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” “Daisy Chain,” “The Long Vacation,” etc., etc. 


M. YONGE. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


CHARLOTTE M, YONGE’Ss NOVELS AND TALES. 
NEW UNIFORM EDITION. 
Uniformly Bound in Cloth Extra, Each Volume, $1.00. 


‘*These books have been read with pleasure and profit by thousands.’’—Standard. 


A Long Vacation. | The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. (lllus- | Beechcroft at Rockstone. 
Grtety Grisell ; or, The Laidly Lady of | ttated.) | Womankind. A Book for Mothers and 
itburn. ' A’ Tale of the War of | The Chaplet of Pearls. (Illustrated. ) Daughters. 
the Roses. Lady Hester and the Danvers Papers. | A Reputed Chan: or, Three 
The Heir of Redclyffe. (Illustrated. ) (Illustrated. ) Seventh Years, Two x , Ago. ~ 


Heartsease; or, The Brother’s Wife. 


Magnum Bonum. 
(Illustrated. ) 


Love and Life. (Illustrated.) 


(Tllustrated. ) The Two Penniless Princesses. A 


Story of the time of James I. of 





Hopes and Fears. (Illustrated.) 

Dynevor Terrace. (Illustrated. ) 

The Daisy Chain, (Illustrated ) 

The Trial; More Links of the Daisy 
Chain. (Illustrated. ) 

Pillars of the House ; or, Under Wode 
or under Rode. 2 volumes. (Ilius- 
trated.) 

The Young Stepmother. ([Illustrated. ) 
The Clever Woman of the Family. 
(Illustrated. ) 
The Three Brides. 
My Young Alcides. 

The Caged Lion. 


(Illustrated. ) 
(Illustrated. ) 
(Illustrated. ) 





Stray Pearls. Memoirs of Margaret 
Ribaumont, Viscountes sof Belaiase. 
(Illustrated. ) 

Unknown to History. A Story of the 
Captivity of Mary of Scotland. 

The Armorer’s ’Prentices. 

The Two Sides of the Shield. 
trated ) 

Nuttie’s Father. 

Scenes and Characters ; or, Eighteen 
months at Beechcroft. (Illustrated. )} 

Chantry House. Illustrated.) 

A Modern Telemachus. 


(Illus- | 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth frewtion, New York City. 


' 


Scotland. 


| That Stick. 


The Little Duke. (With Illustrations.) 

The Lances of Lynwood. (With Illus- 
trations. ) 

The Prince and the Page. 
trated.) New Edition. 


| Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. (With 


Illustrations. ) 

| P’s and Q’s. (With Illustrations.) 

| An Old Woman’s Outlook in a Hamp- 
shire Village. 


| Strotting Players. A Harmony of 
Contrasts. 


(Illus- 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A KENTUCKY CARDINAL,” ETC, 


SUMMER IN ARCADY. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 
Author of “ Flute and Violin,” “ The Blue Grass Region of Kentucky,” etc. 
r16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Mr. James Lane Allen’s story, which ran through the Cosmofolian at the beginning of the 
year under the title “ Butterflies ;” “A Tale of Nature,” will be issued this mouth. The title has 
been changed to “Summer in Arcady,” and in book form it will contain a grave preface. Many 
readers of the story in its serial form were strongly exercised about its main drift; but whatever 
Mr. Allen may write we have no doubt about its tendency. His art will always be on the side of 
right against wrong, and will be what we know he wishes all his work to be, spiritually invigora- 
ting and uplifting. It is more or less well known that this story has been keenly sought after by 
the leading American publishers, and we venture to predict that a large degree of interest will be 
taken by the public in the book when it is published. Mr, Allen takes no neutral ground in facing 
the baneful influence of erotica in recent fiction, and we imagine that the story which he has told 
will act like a thunder-cloud which brightens the atmosphere by alluring to or repelling from 
itself the thickly congregated particles in the air.— 7he Bookman. 


NEW NOVEL BY EMILE ZOLA. 


ROME. 


By EMILE ZOLA, 
Author of “ Lourdes,” “La Débacle,” “ Doctor Pascal,” ete. 
Translated by Ernest A. Vizetelly. 
2 vols., 16mo, cloth, $2.00. 

M. Zola is perhaps the most widely known of all living novelists. His works are translated 
into almost all the great European languages. Besides selling by the hundred thousand in original 
French, Of the twenty volumes composing the famous Rougon-Macquart series, the Paris pub- 
lishers have at the present time sold more than two million copies; and many of the translations 
have in a like way met with very remarkable success. Especially has this been the case with M. 
Zola’s great prose epic on war, Zhe Downfall (La Débacle). Lourdes, also, that elaborate and 
searching inquiry into modern miracles and the theory of faith cure, which gave rise to so much 
heated discussion throughout Europe, has been constantly in demand since its publication last year. 
With Lourdes M. Zola started on a series of three books, dealing with the world and the super- 
natural. Rome forms the second volume of this trilogy, which will conclude with Faris. All 
those who read Lourdes—and they are legion—will naturally desire to peruse Rome, in which the 
author carries the hero of his former work to the Eternal City, and in a series of graphic pictures 
portrays the Papal Court of the present day and discusses its policy and its aspirations. 


THE DREAM-CHARLOTTE. 


A STORY OF ECHOES. 


By M. BETHAM EDWARDS, 
Author of “ The Romance of Dijon,” “ Dr. Facob,” “ Kitty,” etc, ete. 
zramo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE DAUGHTER OF A STOIC. 
By CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT. 


xr2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A FIRST FLEET FAMILY. 


A Hitherto Unpublished Narrative of Certain Remarkable Adventures Compiled from the Papers 
of Sergeant William Dew of the Marines. 


By LOUIS BECKE and WALTER JEFFERY. 


ramo, cloth. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

















Novels for Summer Reading. 


ANSTEY.—Lyre and Lancet. A Story 
in Scenes, With Illustrations. By F. An- 
STEY, author of “ Vice Versa,” “The Giant’s 
Robe,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


BARRETT.—A Set of Rogues, to wit, 
Christopher Sutton, John Dawson, the Se- 
fior Don Sanchez del Castello de Castelefia 
and Moll Dawson; their wicked conspiracy, 
and a true account of their travels and ad- 
ventures; together with many other surprising 
things, now disclosed for the first time as 
the faithful confessions of Christopher Sut- 
ton. By FRANK BARRETT, author of “The 
Admirable Lady Biddy Fane,” “The Great 
Hesper,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


BIRCHENOUGH.—Disturbing Elements. 
A Novel by Mrs. BIRCHENOUGH (M. C. 
Bradley). 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


CHRISTIAN.—Persis York. By SipNEy 
CHRISTIAN, author of “Lydia’s Two Mis- 
takes,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 


CRAWFORD. — Casa Braccio. By F. 
MARION CRAWFORD, author of “Saraci- 
nesca,” etc. With illustrations by Castaigne. 
2 vols., 16mo, buckram, $2.00. 


CROCKETT.—The Men of the Moss- 
Hags. Being a History from the Pages of 
William Gordon of Earlstoun in the Glen- 
kens, and told over again by S. R. Crock- 
ETT, author of “The Stickit Minister,” “The 
Raiders,” etc., etc, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


HOLDSWORTH.—The Years that the 
Locust Hath Eaten. By Anniz E. 
HoLpsworTH, author of “Joanna Traill, 
Spinster.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


HOLLAND. — My Japanese Wife. A 
Japanese Idyll. By CLivE HOLLAND. 
24mo, decorated paper, 50 cents. 


KOMPERT.—Christian Leah, and other 
Ghetto Stories. By Lrorotp Kompert. 
Translated by ALFRED S. ARNOLD. With 
Illustrations by F. HAMILTON JACKSON. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents. (/ris Series of Jilus- 
trated Novels.) 


LEIGH.—Lives that Came to Nothing. 
By GARRETT LEIGH, author of “The Burn- 
ing Mist.” With illustrations by IDA Lov- 
ERING. 16mo, buckram, 75 cents. (/ris 
Series of Novels.) 


MOORE.—Celibates. By Gzorce Moore, 
author of “Mummer’s Wife,” “Confessions 
of a Young Man,” “Esther Waters,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


MERRIMAN. — The Grey Lady. By 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, author of “With 
Edged Tools,” “The Slave of the Lamp,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


RAYMOND.—In the Smoke of War. A 
Story of Civil Strife. By WALTER Ray- 
MOND, author of “Love and Quiet Life,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





Tryphena in Love. By WALTER Ray- 
MOND, author of “Gentleman’s Upcott’s 


Daughter.” With Illustrations by I. WAL- 
TER WEST. 16mo, 75 cents. (Zhe Jris 
Library.) 


SLADEN.—A Japanese Marriage. By 
DouGLas SLADEN. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


W ARD.—The Story of Bessie Costrell. 
By Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD. Uniform with 
“Marcella.” 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


WELLS.—The Wonderful Visit. By H. 
G. WELLS, author of “The Time Machine.” 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


WALFORD.—Frederick. By L. B. WAL- 
FORD, author of “Baby’s Grandmother,” 
“The Mischief of Monica,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


ZANGWILL.—Children of the Ghetto. 
A Study of a Peculiar People. By I. ZANG- 
WILL, author of “The King of Schnorrers,” 
“The Master,” etc. New Edition in 1 vol. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. ; 





The King of Schnorrers. Grotesques 
and Fantasies. By I. ZANGWILL, author 
of “Children of the Ghetteo,” “The Old 
Maid’s Club,” “Merely Mary Ann,” etc. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





HENRY HOLT & CO., 


NEV YoR=Ez, 
HAVE JUST READY 


The Definitive Life of R. B. Sheridan. A Biography by 
W. FRASER RAE. With an introduction by Sheridan’s great- 
grandson, the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.00. 

In the Valley of Tophet. By H. W. Nevinson, author of 


Slum Stories of London. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. Powerful con- 
nected stories ot English mining regions. 








Russian Politics. By HexsertM. THompson, author of 7he Purse and the Conscience, etc. 
Large 12mo, $2.00. An account of the bearing of Russian geography and history on Russian 
politics, and of the latter on questions of world-wide interest. The best existing guide to the 
very latest aspects of the subject. 


In India. By Anpré Cneverion. Translated by WILLIAM MARCHANT. 12mo, gilt top, 
with frontispiece, $1.50. A highly vivid and poetical description of Hindu India, luminous 
with the atmosphere, spiritual as well as physical, of that supersensitive clime. 


UNABRIDGED ONE-VOLUME EDITION OF 
Fyffe’s Modern Europe. (1792-1878). By C. A. FyrrE, 12mo, 1120 pp., $2.75 net. 
Complete text of the three-volume edition in somewhat smaller type. Zhe same in three vol 
umes. $2,50 per volume. 


On Parody. By ArtHur SHADWELL MARTIN. 12mo, $1.25. An essay on the art, and hum. 
orous selections. 


The Outlook :—“ A volume of infinite delight and resource to lovers of English verse. The book is an 
addition not only to the literature of literary study, but also to the literature of pleasure.’’ 


Emma Lou: Her Book. By Mary M. MEARS. 12mo, $1.00. 


New York Times :—“ The neatest, closest and most accurate description of village life in exactly the way 
an uncommonly bright girl would see it. It is its exceeding naturalness which is so taking. A sound, whole- 
some and most amusing story.’” 


Minneapolis Tribune :—“Told in so natural a manner that the reader lives with her throughout the 
whole. In the procession of mediocrity which flies past the reader of modern fiction, it is such a relief to find 


a book that holds your attention, one which you do not want to put down until you see the end. This is such 
a book.” 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


FOR MAY, 1896, CONTAINS 


A full report of the First Annual Meeting of the North Central Association of Coll 

and Preparat Schools, with addresses by President W. R. Harper, of the University of Chi- 
cago; Piedtent Yones B, Angell, of the University of Michigan; President A. S. Draper, of the 
University of Illinois; President E. D. Eaton, of Beloit College; President C. A. Schaeffer, of Iowa 
State University; President Richard H. Jesse, of the Missouri State University; Professor H. P. 
Judson, Dean of the University of Chicago; Professor B. A, Hinsdale, of the University of Michi- 
gan, and many others. The questions discussed are : “ Entrance Requirements in History,” “ What 
Constitutes a College, and What a Secondary School ?” and « Methods of Admission to College.” 


THE JUNE NUMBER WILL CONTAIN 
The official Preliminary Report of the Committee of the National Educational Associa- 
tion on College Entrance Requirements. The members of this committee are: 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION. SECONDARY DEPARTMENT. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia College. Prin. Wm. H. Smiley, Denver, Col., High School, 
Prof. Paul H. Hanus, Harvard University. Dist. One. 
Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, Michigan University. Dr. A. F. Nightingale, Supt. of High Schools, 
Dr. Jas. E. Russell, University of Colorado. Chicago. 
Prin. John T. Buchanan, Kansas City High Prof. Wm. Carey Jones, University of California. 

School. Prin. C. H. Thurber, Morgan Park Academy, Ills. 


Prin. J. Remsen Bishop, Walnut Hill High School, 
Address orders to Cincinnati. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS DIVISION, 


20c a Number. University of Chicago, 
$1.50 a Year. CHICAGO, ILL. 








25 CENTS 


The Forum 








JUNE, 1896 


Election of Senators by Popular Vote . Senator JOHN H. MITCHELL 


Modern Norwegian Literature—II. . BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 


The Fallacy of Territorial Extension . . .. .W. @ SUMNER 
Professor of Social and Political Science, Yale University 


A Keats Manuscript . . THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


The Promises of Democracy: Have they been Fulfilled? 


F. W. BLACKMAR 
Professor of History and Sociology, University of Kansas 


Education of Women in Turkey. . .. MARY MILLS PATRICK 
President, American College for Girls, Constantinople 


Armenia’s Impending Doom: Our Duty .. . M. M. MANGASARIAN 
The Democratization of England THOMAS DAVIDSON 


Ego, et Rex Meus: A Study of Royalty 
Author “Under Two Flags,” ete. 


Our Sub-Arid Belt _E. V. SMALLEY 
Editor North-West Magazine 


The True Aim of Charity Organization Societies, 
JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL 


Professor of Music and Hymnology, Hartford Theological Seminary 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York 


25 Cts. a Copy - $3.00 a Year 








A Modern Library.—tThe Book Lover’s Miniature Reference Card Catalogue o 
the Collected Works of One Hundred Standard Authors, in fine bindittys ; “also 


A Catalogue for Connoisseurs (London Fortnightly Market Report of Su 
perior English Second-Hand Books), just issued. Sent on application gratis and prepaid by 


H. W. Hagemann, 160 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





University of Michigan Summer School. 


JUNE 29TH TO AUGUST 7TH. 


Nineteen Departments (including Law), Seventy Courses offered. For information, apply 
to the Secretary of the University. 


JAMES H. WADE, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAZOLOGY 


AND OF THE HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAOLOGy is the organ of the Archzxological Institute of America. It con- 
tains original articles by archzologists of established reputation both in Europe and in America; also the Papers of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Correspondence, Book Reviews, and News of Excavations and 
Discoveries in all countries. 


CONTENTS OF VoL. X., No. 4. OcT.—DEc., 1895. 
J. P. Perers.—The Court of Columns at Nippur. 
T. D. GooDELL AND T. W. HEERMANCE.—Grave-Monuments from Athens. 
J. C. Hoppin.—A Kylix by the artist Psiax. 
Book REVIEWs. 
ARCHAOLOGICAL NEws. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. XI., NO. 1. JAN.—MARCH, 1896. 
R. Norton.—Andokides, the Greek vase-painter. 


R. B. RICHARDSON.—Inscriptions from the Argive Herzeum. 
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